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A choice COMPENDIUM of what hath been wor ry Note, oY: 
for the Propagation, Raiſing, Planting, Increaſing, and! 
Preſerving the rareſt FLOWERS and LANTS.. | 


WHEREFPN 


Each FLowes. is: ſo particularly deſcribed, fink wg cies 
be at a Loſs to know the Contents of 'the FLOWER-- 


GARDEN, With full Directions for managing the ts 
ferent Sorts of 


AURICULAS,  HYACINTHS, 
ANKE MONIES, | TULIPS, 


NARCISSU S's, | And all Burkoue Roors.. 


TOGETHER WIT k. 


DIRECTIONS what to: do each. MONTE : ff 
in the YEAR. | 


Ine SECOND EDITION, 
| Correfted and Improved. 


Alon bluſhing borders, bright with. Aline. 5 
And en mingled wilderneſs of Flowers, | 
Fair-handed. Spring unboſoms ev'ry grove; _ 
Throws out the Snow-Drop and the Crocus firſt, 
The Daiſy, Primroſe, Violet darkly blue, | 

And: Polyanthus of unnumber'd dyes. 
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The Neceſſary Toots and INSTRUMENTS for | 
_ ,- GARDENING. 


| Skreen for fining. 

A wire riddle for ſifting earth. 
Spades two, a bigger and a leſs. 
Hoes of ſeveral ſizes. f 
Pruning hook and knife. 
Grafting knives, ſaw, chiſſel and mallet. 
Pen- knife and ſeiſſars. 
Line and rule. 
21 rowels, broad, narrow, and hollow. 
Garden ſheers and hammer. 


Two iron rakes, a bigger and longer in the head, a ſhorter 
with teeth thicker ſet. : 


A. rake with a broad head, without teeth, for ſmoothing the 
earth in a bed. : 


Several twig baſkets or whilkets, and birch beeſoms. 


Watering pots, one with a head full of ſmall holes, ano- 
ther only with a pipe, another with a ſmall neck, the 
bottom full of holes. e 


The firſt is to water plants in ſummer. 


The ſecond to water pots with rank water, wherein the 
dung of ſheep, poultry, &c. hath been ſteeped, that it 
may be put to the roots without ſtaining the leaves. 


he third being put into water, will fill from the hottom, 
which will ſtay in ſo long as you ſtop out the air with 
your thumb at the top; this ſerves to water young and 
tender ſeedlings of Auriculas, Gilliflowers, and ſuch like, 
without waſhing the earth from them, for by the motion 
of your thumb, you may cauſe the water to fall gently 
upon them, more or leſs, as you ſhall deſire. 
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COMPLETE FLORIST. 


A Garden's Situation, Sail, and * l Compoſt 


for the ſame. 


— IE n of a * . to bei in 
V free and open air to the eaſt and ſouth, - 
<Q (but ſouth eaſt is to be preferred) and the 
north defended by the houſe or tall trees. 
The ſoil ought to be good, deep and light, which if 
dry and warm, then level is moſt commodious ; if 
cold and moiſt, the declining or ſhelving towards 
the ſun is beſt; a loamy land, the ſadder the co- 
lour the better, and beſt with a ſandy mixture, but 

it muſt be mellow withal. 
If your land be not ſo naturally, it — be made 
ſo by art. 
If your land is clayey, make channels to draw 
off the water which ſuch land lon contains; 5 
and if it continues ſtiff, cold, and moiſt, then dig it 
often, throwing it on heaps: or ridges ; the * 
0 
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Fa will meliorate it; mix with it a great deal of Wl a 
ſea ſand, if to be had. for want whereof river or di 
brook fand, or the ſand that the land floods have x 
left, 2 the quantity of your ridges, filling fle 
the gutters between the heaps or rows with old ar 
N either of ſtraw, fern, or heath, mixing it v 

with the earth in thoſe trenches you intend for 
beds for your flowers. Your alleys or walks need o 
not that trouble, for the more barren they are, the MW in 
better. Had you peat or turf aſhes, *twere excellent 
4 for mixing with this kind of ſoil, in want whereof ir 
1 any aſhes may be uſed, but in greater quantity.— a 
q Lime is good alſo, the bottom of wood piles, ſaw- es 
9 duſt, all ſorts of rotten wood, or all theſe men- ſt 
it tioned, often turned over, will make the beſt im- m 
vn - -provement, not forgetting a conſiderable quantity tt 
I of old cow-dung. fc 
ll Go land, being alſo naturally cold, is to be ti 
4 improved by warm and light compoſts, and to be ſe 
ws dealt withal as your clayey ground, but more mo- te 
yl derately. , p 
MN Marly land is cold and heavy, yet rich and it 

{4 deep; ; turning it up, often ws þ it to the air, 

1 turns it to good earth, but mix with it warm and fe 
light compoſitions. 8. 10 
© Sandy land is the beſt fo your WE of the four p 
laſt mentioned, and beſt improved, mixing marle, { 
the mud of ponds, lakes or ſtanding waters, a ſup- i 
ply of which it often requires; but mix not with it | r 
hot dung, but make uſe of the moſt cooling. f 
Fowards ſome of theſe will you find your ground fi 


related, and accordingly muſt you uſe means to im- | 
prove it, and- ſuitable to the plants or flowers you 1 
5 intend to beſtow therein. | 


And becauſe dung 1s uſed in all, you ed know, | P 
that horſe uns Is beſt for plants of quick digeſtion n 
and growth, 


or N that ſhoot much in n 
5 7 6 A 


with it. 
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a year; ; for it yields a great fume, and they cannot ; 
diſpoſe of it. 

Cow-dung is excellent for moſt ſorts of rare 
flowers, if iy it be thorough rotten, then dried 
and beaten to duſt, and ſome ine freſh earth. mixed : 


Deer's-dung is much of the nature of dat 
of cows and oxen, but more proper for tender and 
ſmall plants. 

Sheep's-dung of the Gon. nature is alſo put 
into water, ſo much that by ſtirring it may turn to 
a pap; and when diſſolved, mix With it fine ſifted 
earth four or five times more in quantity than the 
ſheep's dung. This is an excellent compoſt for the 
moſt fibrous rooted flowers, the tuberous alſo affect 
this mixture ; ſuch a mixture of neat's dung is 
for the ſame uſes; and better if you are orced to | 
tranſplant a good flower in the ſummer. out of its 


ſeaſon; for hed in this, the liquid matter adheres 


to it ſo cooling and moiſt, that it will cauſe the 
an to thrive as well as if it had been planted i in 
roper ſeaſon. £ 
wine's-dung, by their trampling where they 
feed, and by often urining, is by that means trod 
into the earth, and ſo improved into ſuch a com- 
poſt, as allays the rankneſs of ſome light and rich 
ſoils that breed canker worms; vermin, "and various 
inſects that deſtroy your choiceſt plants, and is a 
rich; fat, and cooling manure, ſucceſsfull uſed in 
flower or kitchen gy" but moſt - client or 
fruit trees. 
Aſs's-dung- comes near the nature of ders. cr 
ſheep? s-dung, &c. but not fo rin. 
Pigeon's-dung, nay, that of all corn- fed FRY is 
primarily very hot; if their dung i is laid in a heap 
in the air, and moiſtened till its heat is over, it 
makes a rich improver of your gardens. 


2 ; Mud 
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1 e 
ſtiff mud; vous foil iff or cold, = light or 


ſandy mud; there is no garden ground but one of 


theſe is good for. | 
Saw-duſt, after it hath lain in a moiſt place till 


rotten, having its ſharpneſs abated, hath the nature 


of rotten wood, or wood pile duſt, but the chiefeſt 
is rotten willow, or willow earth, to make a light 
ſoil for fibrous rooted flowers, and chiefly for 
Auriculas. 55 

Aſhes are good, unleſs they have been buck'd 
withal, then the 


in the earth being mixed with them. 


Rotten ſtraw mixed with earth makes it light and 
a pleafing bed for beſt Anemonies, as well as other 


flowers with fibrous roots. i 
Green {lime of ſtanding waters, dried and beaten 


ſmall in fine duſt, and then mixed with good freſh. 


earth, is very ſucceſsfully uſed in raiſing ſeveral ſorts 


: 7 


of flower feeds. 


_ Of theſe ſeveral ſorts of compoſt, as you ſhall 


ſtand in need of, ought you yearly to make pro- 
viſion, , that you may have them ready when there 


lowing pages directed. 
„ ͤ TI 3 HS. 


In order to make good walks for your garden, 
you ſhould firſt take away all the good fail 
in them below the roots of any graſs or weeds : 
fill them two or three inches with coarſe gravel. 
unſkreened, laying it round and higheſt in the 
middle, then roll it well afterwards. with ſkreened 
gravel, lay two inches more thick upon it, keep- 
ing it in the ſame proportion as before-mentioned, 

; rolling 


is occaſion to uſe them, as you will find in the fol- 


y are hurtful ; but chiefly the aſhes 
of any vegetables burned are moſt advantageous, - 
the aſhes of vegetables like thoſe you intend to ſet 
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rolling it oft and well, but the ſides next your beds 
ſhould be laid a foot and a half, or two foot, ac- 
cording to the breadth of your walk, with good 
turf, from whence the heat of the ſun cannot be 
reflected as from the gravel, to the prejudice of the 
neighbouring flowers, making them much ſooner 
loſe their beauty and leaves. 


BORDERS AND BEDS. 


If your borders and beds be ſet with ſtone, which 
is the nobleſt, (and moſt chargeable, if well worked 
and moulded) let it be ſuch that will not moulder, 
peel and crack, as I have ſeen many. | 

If ſet with bricks, which is next, let them be 
well burnt, RO INES 

If with ſawed rail, inch and half thick at leaſt, 
and five inches broad ; if not well ſeaſoned, or new 
n ſawed, throw them in a pit of water for a fort- 3 
h night, then take them out, and dry them a day or 
s two gently on a kiln, which will make them ready 


W 
* 


* 


for planing, and cyphering of the outward upper 


1 edges; and when every piece is fitted to the 
)- lengths of work they are intended for, let them 
re be well drenched in linſeed oil, with a ſwine's 
1— briſtle bruſh, both the in and outſide; if you grind 


ſome red lead with the oil, it will bind the faſter, 
and dry the ſooner, which done, you may put them 
into what colour you will, but the beſt is a light 


n, ſtone colour; by painting them over with white 
il lead and umbre, ground together on a painter's 
8: ſtone with linſeed oil, it will not only look well, but 


„el be very durable, when dry ſet together, and firmly 
he placed in the ground, by being faſtened to pieces 


ed of ſtrong wood, ſet at ſuch diſtances in the ground, 
p- that the ſun may not warp them; the rail three 
. 3 c inches 


% 
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inches above the gravel walk, which cannot be 
quite finiſhed till that is done; then fill them up 
with good ſkreened earth, or ſuch as hath been 
fifted through a wire riddle, laying the earth 


round and higher n de middle han the top af the 


JAN Us 


e ; 
P 
1 
h 
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CO OY 
IAN U A R Y. 


VIOLETS. 


H E leſſer early bulbous Violet cont into 

view, on a ſmall ſtalk, about ſeven or eight 
inches high, from between two pale green narrow 
leaves, being a ſmall pendulous flower, with three 
pointed milk-white leaves on the outſide, with 
three ſhorter, edged or tipt with green, faſhioned 
like a cup, their infide la from a bulbous root, 
round like that of a Daffodil . ; a common flower, 
yet not to be wanted, becauſe when none other ap- 
pears this does, though i in the Snow, whence cal- 
led Snow-flower, or Snow-drops ; they, increaſe 
by roots, indeed too faſt, therefore their pods are 
to be pulled off when going to ſeed ; they are 
ſo TOY that they may be moved at any time. 


. ON 1 1 
The winter Wolf bane riſes in this month, 


having round, though cut, green leaves, cath 


having a ftalk from the root, and on fome part of 


them the flower, which is but ſmall and yellow, 


of five leaves, with yellow threads in the middle; 
the root thick and tuberous, like the 8 


anemony, but round, bing oe fibres 


there is another ſort like i»: jo fon bd 
paler „ | both great increafers, yet fit to be 
ſpri hare and there; becauſe fo early, and fo 
hardy as to be removed at any time. But this 


plant in any inward uſe is to N as J e 
ous and _— rt, 
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If not done before, plant Anemonies, Ranun- 


culuſes, Jonquils, Nareiſſuſes, Hyacinths, Bul- 


bous Iriſſes, Crown Imperials, and all kinds of 


bulbous flower- roots, as ſoon as poſſible in this 


month; always chuſing a mild dry- day for that 
work. 

Vour pots of Carnatipns and Auriculas, if ex- 
poſed to the weather, will periſh, therefore they 


muſt be kept warm. x 
The. Propyce of JANUARY. 
Wi inter Aconite . Early Starry Hyacinth | 
Single 6994-40 Black Hellebore | | 
Black Hellebore Perennial „ 1882 
Snow-drop Blue flowered Heart's 
Single Anemony EFaſe or Panſy 
Winter Cyclamen Vellow Alpine 
SGentianella Alyſon 
Polyanthus |  Periwinclee | 
| Helleboraſter 5 | 


And d ſometimes inwindin ſituation, the Duke 
| Van Tel Tulip. 


3 1 — 
3 FEBRUARY. 
HE Dwarf Bay riſes according to: 5 age 


tiſn round pointed green leaves, which appear not 


till the flowers are paſt, which are ſmall, conſiſt-- 
ing of four leaves growing on cluſters;1 or thick and 


cloſe; together on the new ſhoots, one ſort of a deep 


peach colour, nearly red, angther a paler peacheo- 


lour, a third milk — each ſo ſweet in ſavour, 


as to be {melt at a diſtance; but the moſt odorife- 
_ is the pale * but the white is the 


moſt 


wi a ay 6a 3A Fo A =*. 


from one to two, three, or four feet high, in 
2 unn full of branches, a whitiſh grey tough bark, 
incloſing a ſoft conſiſtence for wood, bearing Whi- 


© SI as 
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| moſt rare. The flowers when paſt are ſucceeded by | 


many ſmall berries, when ripe, of a delicate red, 
but the berries of the white are of a pure clear amber 
colour, by which are raiſed pleaſant and beautiful 
plants like the parents, or elſe producing children 
of a different complexion, which is the more rare; 
but theſe berries and ſeeds are to be ſowed in good 
light earth, in boxes, as ſoon as they are ripe, or 
elſe ſuch earth laid under theſe fine bs, for the 
ſeeds, as they ripen, to fall into, and afterwards 
coyered with the ſame mould, but not too thick. 


c ROC US. 


The Crocus, or Saffron of divers ſorts, flowers 
in this month, and others in autumn. The ſpring. 
Crocuſes, that are moſt valued, are 1 

The great white Crocus, riſing up with narrow 
long green leaves, with a white line in the middle 
of them; from theſe come up, covered with a 
a white ſkin, ſmall low white flowers, of ſix leaves, 


and long ſaffron pointed in the middle, with ſome 


ys about it; not opening but when the ſun. 
me W O“ ““ ul vi 

The white Crocus of Mcefia like the laſt, but 
bigger, and has more flowers from a root, but not ſo- 
pure a white, one of this kind hath the bottom of 
the flower; and part of the ſtalk of a bright blue. 


The pale feathered Crocus, ſomewhat like the 


laſt, but larger and ſharper pointed, bottom and 
{ſtalk blue; the three outward leaves on the outſides 
all white, the inſides ſtriped with bigger and lefler 
ſtreaks of pale bluiſh purple, the three minor leaves 
ſtriped with the ſame colour on both ſides thereof. 

This is one of the rareft we have : next to theſe, 
for the cold, is the TH C 

Biſhop's Crocus, of bigger roots and leaves than 
the former, longer and ſharper pointed flowers, v: 
: riable 


f == —— — 
— . 22 —— 
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klable in colours, ſometimes white, ſtriped with 


blue, ſometimes three leaves white, and three blue. 

The Imperial Crocus, many flowers from one 
root, ſilver coloured, ſtriped on the backs of the 
leaves with purple; when opened, is tranſparent, 
but encreaſes ſo faſt, tis grown too common. 

The Royal Crocus is like the laſt, but better 
ſtriped on the backs of the outward leaves. Of theſe 
flowers, the white hath the Rane, and next 
to that is the purple. | 
The ſmall purple Crocus, hath narrow green 
leaves, ſmall low purple flowers, round pointed, 
dark bottoms, nearly black. 

The greater als Crocus, ſharper pointed, of 


the ſame colour, but in leaves and flowers bigger 


and taller than the former. 
Fe greateſt purple Crocus, the Jargeſt of all 
the Crocuſes, blacker purple, and round r pointed 


than the former: one of this kind Dane leaves 


edged about with white. 

The blue Neapoliten Crocus differs anly FIN 
the greateſt purple in the flowers, which are of a deep 
* colour, with a darker bottom: but 


purple, but a little bigger and rounder pointed, 


the three outward leaves of the flower of the ſame 


colour, but feathered with white on both ſides, the 
the inner leaves thick, ſtriped with white, on a 


paler purple on each fide, i is the beſt of all other ſorts. 


yet known to us. 


The leſſer and greater purple ſtriped 88 
the leſſer of a rediſh purple colour, veined 
through every leaf on both ſides with a, deeper 


purple. The greater, like the greater purple; with 
three great ſtripes down the backs of the three 
utmoſt leaves of a deeper purple, and ſomething 

| lighter 


The ray ad feathered Crocus, like the great 


52252 ere 
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lighter on the inſide, as are the three inner leaves 
alſo, but ſtriped on the backs near the bottom. 
The great purple flamed Crocus hath freſher 
green leaves than the other purple middle ſized 
flowers, whiteſt pale purple on the outſide, and 
deeper on the inſide, ſtriped and flamed throughout 
each leaf; keep the ſeeds of this ſort, which gives 
good ſeed, and thoſe ſown good varieties. 


About the latter end of February begin to put 
our Carnations or Whole Blowers of all ſorts, 
into the pots, where they are to remain for blowing. 
For this purpoſe provide a quantity of light rich 
earth, to fill a large ſized pot, and take two ſound 
layers or plants, taken up with as much earth as 
will hang about their roots, and place them about 
three inches diſtant, about the center of the pot filled 
up with rich earth, cloſing the earth very well to 
the bodies of the plants. Then ſettle all with an 
immediate moderate watering. oy ; 
Plant Polyanthuſes,” Primroſes, Double Daiſies 
and Camomile; London Pride, Hepaticas, Violets, 
Thrift, Saxifrage, Campanulas, Roſe Campion, 


Scarlet Lychnis, Rockets, Sweet-Williams, Co- 


lumbines, Pinks, Carnations, Canterbury Bells, 


Perennial Sunflowers, ' Hollyhocks, Perennial Af- 
ters, Golden Rod, French Honeyſuckles, Catchfly, 
Batchelor's Buttons, and many others. But take 


care to plant them in ſuch a manner as to have a 


ſucceſſion, and to delight the eye by their regularity. 
About the ſame time, if the weather be open, 


you may alſo ſow Larkſpurs, Lupines, Convolvulus, 


Candy Tuft, ſweet ſcented Peas, Flos Adonis, 


Dwarf annual Sunflower, Dwarf Lychnis, and 


many other ſorts, in ſuch places only where the 


plants are intended to ſtand, for they will not bear 
an hs 
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-The ProE of FEBRUARY. 


Winter Aconite Helleboraſter 
Spring Crocus -Great Snow Drop 
Snow Drop Early Tulip 
Early —_ || Polyanthus | 
Starry Hyacinth Sorrel-leav'd Perenni 
Single Anemony Adonis TR 
Perſian Iris | Narciſſus 
Single Daffodil Heart's Eaſe ora Pnſ 
Hepatica | Periwincle | 
Single Wall-flower | Yellow Alpine 
Several ſorts of Hellibore | Alyſſon 
Double Daiſy 5 | Eaſtern Alyſſon, purple 
Stock Gillilower |  flowe | 
Spring Cyclamen 


|| Violet, &c. &c. 


M A R C H. 
PRIMR OSE S. 


| H E double pale yellow Primroſe is a 
; pretty flower, though not common : Double 
green Primroſe, another, the outward leaves green, 
with a ſmall pale yellow flower in the middle. 
The fair red Primroſe, a pleaſant flower, of a 
beautiful rich ſhining velvet red colour, with a yel- 
low ſtar at the bottom, as all the reſt naarxe. 

The ſcarlet Primroſe, amongſt the ſingle ones the 

moſt eſteemed, being of a bright ſcarlet colour. 
Red Primroſe, hoſe in bose, that is, upon every 
ſtalk two flowers ingeminated, or growing one 
within the other, ſeveral forts, Tyne deeper, ſome 
paler, differing either in ſize, faſhion, or colour. 
| 9 e Cow- 


le 
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Cowllips, hoſe in hoſe, many of a talk, of the 


Common colour. 

The double cowſlip is larger than the common 
kind, thick and double. 

Double green cowllip, very double, and rareſt of 
the three.. 

Red cowſlip, or ox-lip, of ſeveral ſorts, ſhaped 
like thoſe in the field, but. of ſeveral colouts, N 


and lighter. 


Some are of a fine ſcarlet colour; but the chojeet 
of them is the deep ſcarlet, very double; nearly equal 
to which is the red cowſlip, hoſe in hoſe, with as many 


flowers on a ſtalk as the reſt; large flowers, with 


large yellow ſtarry eyes. Of theſe are e ſeveral varicties, 
in deeper and lighter colours, ſome like velvet. The 
flowers laſt named muſt often change their earth, 


or they will degenerate and come ſingle: ſow your 


ſeeds in September, i in a bed of good earth, and 


they will come up in the ſpring. 


BEEP AP ECAv8; 


Noble liverwort, of two forts, ſingle and double, 
of each lighter and darker, blue and white. 

Single hepaticas, as alſo the double, have their 
flowers come up before their leaves, amongſt the 
old ſtalks and leaves, upon ſtalks an hand's breatth 
high, but ſmall and weak, compoſed of about ſeven 
ſmall pointed leaves of red and pale peach colour. 

Another of the ſame ſhape, of a light blue watchet; 
another milk-white; the leaves riſe at firſt folded, 


but after opening themſelves, are divided at the 
edges in three parts, each ſtanding on a particular 


ſtalk, as high as the flowers; a black ſtringy root. 
The double hepaticas. Theſe ſmall flowers dif- 


fer from the ſingle ones, not in colour, but only the 


double blue is of a mofe luſtrous and deep 
dye. The double white hath freſher and ſmaller 


green leaves than the reſt ; ſnow white; and as thick 


E 
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and double as the peach or blue coloured, but more 
rarely met with and therefore more regarded, et all 
of them -are the prettieſt beauties that the ori pring, 
at her firſt approach, expoſes to our view. The 
fingle ſort of them is valued for the ſeeds they bear; 
Hons which being ſown, varieties are ex ; they 
muſt be planted in rich, well-dunged foil, and are 
increaſed by partin their roots, when grown into 
ſeveral] heads. heir ſeeds ſhould be ſown in 
Auguſt, in caſes, or in beds leaſt expoſed to the cold 
_ winds and froſt. 8 
Fail not, when the ſingle kinds have nearly loſt 
their beauty, to tie up the ſtalks bearing flowers to 
a ſmall ſtick thruſt in the ground, to prevent the 
ſeed-veſſels falling to the ground, and fo either rot- 
ting the little pods before the ſeed ripen, or elſe 
loſing the ſeed out of them when ripe, at leaſt the 
beſt of it, before you are aware. 


Vour Auriculas that are now forward, muſt be 
kept free from weeds, and watered moderate! Y, juſt 
to keep the roots moiſt. - 

Make props for the ſupport of hyacinths, and tie | 
the flowers with ſoft twine. 

The flower budsof tulips, ranunculus's, hyacinths, 
2 anemonies advancing faſt, require double care, 

3 them from froſt and cold rains. 

xamine the carnation pots. Finiſh the tranſ- 
mos of the layers into large pots; and having 
taken away the dead leaves from thoſe which had 
been planted laſt autumn in pots to remain, remove 
the earth as deep as poſſible without diſturbing the 
roots, and then fill up the bows with freſh mould 


prepared for that purpoſe. Preſs the mould gently 
to the plants, and water them to ſettle the 8 


This is a good time to adorn the beds and bor- 
ders, &c. with lychniſes, rockets, catchflies, roſe- 
campions, campanulas, pinks, carnations, ſweet 

| williams, 


* 
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williams, golden rod, batchelor's buttons, peren- 


nial ſunflower, French honeyſuckles, perrennial 


aſters, monk's-hood, columbines, Canterbury bells, 


Fox gloves, and divers other ſorts of perennial 
plants; and alſo auriculas, polyanthus's, double 


daiſies, camomile, hepaticas, London pride, thrift, 


violets, gentionella, primroſes, &c. &c. always re- 


membering to plant them in a good foil, and to 


water them from their firſt planting till they have 


taken root. | 


Likewiſe where flowering ſhrubs are wanted, this 


will be a good time to bring them in and plant them 
with ſucceſs. | | 2 


Evergreens of moſt kinds ſucceed beſt, when tranſ- 


planted at this ſeaſon: ſuch as the arbutus, or ſtraw- 


berry- tree, phyllyrea, alaternus and pyranthus: the 
121 Portugal laurels, hollies, yews, and 


evergreen oaks: the cedars of Libanus, cytiſſus, 


eyſtuſes, junipers, firs, pines, cypreſs, &c. But 


take notice that this work is to be done with 


care and judgment. It muſt be done too with expedi- 


tion, for evergreens and ſhrubs require to be plant- 


% 


ed as ſoon as poſſible after they are taken up. 80 
that you mult firſt, before they are taken up, pre- 
pare holes at ſuch diſtances as to leave room to hoe 


and dig the ground between eaeh tree and ſhrub big 
enough to receive the roots freely, and of a proper 


depth, with a looſe bottom, fore the ſhrubs 
are planted, prune off the broken and bruiſed roots; 
ſet them upright in the holes, and fill them up a pro- 
per depth with the ſame earth as was taken out, hav- 
ing broke it well with the ſpade: always leaving a 
baſon round each ſhrub, to hold water when it ſhall 
in dry weather be neceſſary to water them. Then 


lay ſome litter round the root of the tree, to prevent 


the ſun's drying up the water; and laſtly fix ſtakes 
to ſupport che weak plants, to be tied to them. 


Water every ſhrub well as ſoon as it is ſet. 


2 2 Sow, 
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Bow, 4 in ſuch places as ſuit beſt, your hardy an- 


n flower, ſuch as the ſweet ſultan, lupines of 
various ſorts, ſun- flower, lavatera, larkſpur, flos 
Adonis, the convolvulus major, naſturtium, ſweet 
ſcented and Tangier pea, the candy tuft, "Rani 
nigella, Venus 's looking-glaſs, and navel wort, 
dwarf double poppy, -catch-fly, convolvulus minor, 
caterpillar, &c. each kind ſeparate, in patches or 
drills in different beds and borders; tobe thinned as 
they come up, if too IE. for few of them will 
bear tranſplanting. 

Now is the time to put the chryſanthemums 
raiſed from cuttings in autumn into pots, one in a 


pot, to flower; and give freſh earth to the pots of 


double wall, double ſtock, double williams, rockets, 


roſe campion, campanulas, lychnis, &c, _ 
Sow the marvel of Peru, 'China-aſter, LEO 


pink, palma Chriſti, balfum, capſicum, French ma- 


rigold, Africas, ten-weeks ſtock, amaranthus, ſca- 
bius, ſtramonium, &c. in ſhallow drills about three 
inches aſunder, each ſort ſeparate, and not too thick: 
cover the large ſeeds with half an inch of fine earth, 
the ſmaller with no more than a quarter of an inch; 
when the plants appear, give them air, by raiſin ing 
n inths, jonquils, 
ſeveral kinds of gs 8, ear A we various 
kinds of crocys's, polyanthus's, violets, laiſies, 
wall-flowers, dock gilliflowers, ſeveral ſorts of iris's, 
icas, crown imperial, double and ſingle prim- 
roſes, auriculas, fritillarias of vartous forts, grape 
byacinths, daffodils, large ſnow drops, double ſnow 
drops, perennial Adonis, fumitory, double pilewort, 
_—_— ſpring colchicums, wood anemonies, her 

modactile, dens canis, and muſca 
Hyacinths are bulbous rooted, with many flat 
fibres under "then, from whence ſpring five . ſix 
eaves 
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- leaves of a light green, Dough, at firſt reddiſh, they 
f are guttered on the upper ſide : of this claſs there 
8 are the yellow - muſcary or muſk grape flower, with 
+ a long round root, from whence comes a weakiſh 
h ſtalk, headed with many flowers, like little bottles, 


of a fair yellow colour, and muſkiſh ſcent, like the 

laſt, but leſs and paler leaves; the flowers of a faint 

aſh colour, as ſweet, if not ſweeter than the former. 
The red muſcary, with flowers of a pale bleak 


| white, and of a tron TX y ſcent. 
'The fair-haired branched, and fair curl'd 


| haired, - 
4 The firſt hath broader leaves than any of the for- 
f mer, ſtanding up, but hollow like the reſt, the ſtalk. 
EZ near half a yard high, branched on every fide, with 
E many tufts at. the ends, of a dark murry purple. 


The ſecond, like the other, only the flower con 
its of a buſh of many branches, divided into di- 
vers long curled threads or hairs, whence its 
the flowers and top of the ſtalk of 2 fine bright. 

purple; a fine ſtrange flower. 
Ihe great uf hyacinth, of Peru, like the 
muſcary ” root leaves, whence riſes a ſhort. 
Ralk, f from the middle thereof to the top, upon. 
long Ne blue . like, with 
ſome blue thr h wi o pendants, 
ſtanding about middle CEP | n 

The white, leſs than the former, leaves li ghter 
green; the flowers Wie. with a ſhew of bluſh, 
at the bottom. 

The bluſh, like the other, but the flower of 42 
fine purpliſh bluſh colour. 

The blue lily-leaved ſtarry 3 the root 
like that of the white lily, but ſmaller and longer. 
the leaves broad and ſhort, the ſtalk a foot high, 
bearing many ſtar- like flowers of a light blue colour, | 
with ſix ſhort leaves in the middle, ſtanding like a. 
cup. Of this kind two other ſorts, differing a 

C3 from 
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from the former in that the one is white, the other 
bluſh, but lowers not till _ the others fooner. - 
The great Indian tuberoſe-rooted Hyacinth, a 


thick knobbed root, fafhion'd into ſeveral heads, with 


many fibres underneath it: hence rife ſeveral ſtrong - 
and tall ftalks, ſet with ſeveral fair, long, and broad 


green leaves, joinedat the bottom, cloſe to the ſtalk; 


where they are biggeſt, diminiſhing even to the top,- 


gradually, where ftand many flowers fair and large, 


of ſix white leaves, ſpreading open like thoſe of the 
white daffodil, with ſome ſhort threads in the mid- 
dle, ſtrong and ſweet ſcented: there is a ſmaller - 
kind, and differs only in that; but this hyacinth is 
yearly to be taken up in April, and the roots care- 


fully parted, left the great fihres be bruiſed or broken, 


and thus replanted; let the bottom of the pot be 


rich earth, the middle natural freſn earth, in which 


place your root and diſtended fibres, covering them 
vrith ſome of the ſame earth, then fill up the pot 


with the ſame rank earth as at the bottom, to nou- 


riſh the fibres; ſink the pot into a hot bed that be- 


gins to languiſh in its heat, let it abide there with- 


out watering till the roots ſpring, then take it out 
and place it under a ſouth wall, watering it in dry 
weather; houſe it in September, and preſerve it 


from wet and cold; the freſh leaner earth about the 


root makes it more apt to bear, and the rank earth 


to off-fet: Plant your muſcary in a warm place, 
and defend it from winter's cold. F* a 


Sky, White, Bluſh, and Branched Grape- flower. 


The firſt of theſe cometh up with three green 


leaves, ſometimes four, and guttered like the former, 


from a round white root, a ſtalk about half a ſoot 


high, bearing many flowers, ſet together like a ſmall 
bunch of grapes; in form like the muſcary, but leſs; 


of a fine pale blue or {ky colour, and of a ſoſt, ſweet 
ſcent. TREE PDT Bed tit P46 $45: 


The white, like the former. The bluſh, big- 
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ger inall its parts, with flowers of a pale bleak bluſh 


colour. 1 

The branched differs, in a that the flowers grow 
along the ſtalk in branches, of a blue colour, and 
larger in flowers, ſtalks, leaves, and roots. But I 
ſhall next ſpeak of the oriental hyacinths, which 
are more to be preferred. As firſt, the great 
oriental hyacinth, that cometh up with a ſpled falk 
broad long green leaves, bearing on a ſtrong elk, 
many fair long bluiſh purple. flowers, opening into 
ſix ſmall leaves, turning back again, as all the ori- 
entals do; the root round and covered with a red- 
diſh put pl> coat: of this kind one beareth double 
flowers, and many others chiefly differ in the colour 
of the flowers only: ſome are of a pale deeper blue, 
with ſtripes down the backs of the leaves of the flow- 
ers; ſome wholly white, others of a fine bluſh, 
Their roots, loſing their fibres, may, like the 
Tulips, be taken up and kept dry, which will cauſe 
them to be more reſpected, having all a ſweetifh 


ſcent. 5 


The celeſtial hyacinth, of a als ſky or blue co- 


| Jour, like the great oriental, hyacinth, but larger i in 
all. its parts, often coming up with two ſtalks, each 


bearing many large flowers. 
White early hyacinth, 
Fair double blue hyacinth. 
Pure white double ori. 
Aſh- colour ſtarry hyacinth. 
Common blue ſtarry hyacinth. 
The white ſtarry bega | 3+ 3 
The early blue ſtarry hyacintn. . 
There is one of the lat kind that beareth White 
flowers, another much rarer than any of this kind, 
the flowers being as large as of the firſt blue, ſtrong 


— 


luſty flowers, of a fine bluſh colour; theſe forts | 


flower in the beginning of March, 
9 T he great oriental hyacinth flowers betimes in 


March, | 
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March, the purple early winter hyacinth the begin- 
ning of February; the other oriental hyacinths, 
ſin * and double, flower in the end of March, 
or P of April; the ſtarry aſh coloured hya- 
cinth, or light blue, in April; the. other ſtarry hya- 
cinths in the beginning of March, the grape hya- 
cinths flower in April, but all of them earlier or 
later, as the winter's ſeverities deter, or ſpring's for- 
wardneſs invite, to ſhew their faces: moſt of theſe 
flowers are hardy, and require but ſmall attendance, 
moſt of them bear ſeeds, which being ſown in 
September, as you will find directions for tulips,will 
produce new drvetition : the choiceſt of theſe nam- 
ed, and what the floriſt ſhould not be without, are, 
the fair double blue, double white oriental; and the 
celeſtial, white, and bluſh ſtarry hyacinths; though. 
the others are pretty diverfions, but not much. 


- valued, ** | | 
5 NARCISSUS. _ h 
* Next to the hyacinths appear the daftodils, ſome 
of which deſerve entertainment in your garden, to 
be placed in the borders next to your walls, or 
under pales, and though ſet in ſhady places yet they 
proſper well, being hardy plants, and great increa- 
ſers, moſt of them blowing early, of great variety, 
ſome ſingle, ſome double, ſome bearing many 
flowers on a ftalk, ſome white, ſome ſtraw-colour, 
ſome lighter and darker yellow. Thoſe fit for a flo- 
riſt are ſuch as have round roots encloſed in brown. 
ſkins,whence riſe ſometimes two, three, or ſour long 
but narrowiſh leaves of a greyiſh green colour, with 
ſtalks, ſometimes one foot and a half or two feet 
high at the top, whereof out of a thin huſk come 
the flowers, all having their heads either fingle or- 


double, two, three, four, five, or mormGeee.. 

The incomparable daffodil, a ſingle flower of ſix 
pale yellow large leaves, roundiſh points, with a 
deeper yellow: cup in the middle, its edges indented. 
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Another with a double flower or cup, the out- 
leaves like the laſt, but the middle very large, thick, 
and double, of longer pale yellow leaves, ſhort and 


| deep yellow cup, broken and mixed amongſt them; 


forming a large and beautiful flower: it is a. very 
ore INES» G conc bog eaten Reed 
The great double French daffodil hath ſhorter 
leaves and ſtalks than the former, bearing one fair 
double flower, of thin pointed leaves, -crowded 
ſo confuſedly together, that rainy weather makes 
them ſtick one to another, and never open; but it 
is a fair flower if not ſo prejudiced by wet, of a pale 
yellow, colour, almoſt white. | 


af * . * 


The ſmaller double French daffodil bears on a 
weak ſtalk one fine double flower, of ſharp pointed 
leaves, lying over one another, ſhorter by degrees 
to the middle, like a ſtar with fix points, of a yel- 
EE colour than the former; yet pale, and opens 
MING >: aide: kings amy aa wel 
The double white daffodil or Virginia riſes from 
between two ſmall green leaves, a {talk half a foot 
high, bearing a fair 3 white flower; formed like 
the laſt, but from the middle comes a ſmall long 
white fork, and adds to its beauty; this endures 
0 the winter's ſeverities; but muſt be ſet in a warm 
The double white daffodil needs no deſcription, 
being mm ee n 1 aut Go 
Theſe are the beſt kinds of legitimate daffodils, 
bearing one flower on a ſtalk, flowering in March 
and April: the next are thoſe that bear many flowers 
on a ſtalk, but the flowers ſingle. 15 . 
The great yellow daffodil of Africa, the beſt of 
all ſingle ones, has many flowers on a ſtalk, greener 
and longer leaves than the other, the ſtalk ſhorter 
than the leaves if the root be old; has ten or twelve 
large fair ſhining yellow coloured flowers, with large 
cups, of deeper yellow, very ſweet ſcented; this is 
a noble plant. „ 
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The great brimſtone coloured daffodil, narrower 


leaves, but as long as the laſt, bearing four or five 


flowers on a ſtalk, bright lemon coloured at firſt 
opening, a round ſaffron coloured cup, but after it 
has been blown a while the flower turns to a ſullen 
brimſtone colour, andthe cup paler; this flower is 


like the former, and worth a floriſt's choice, | 
The French daffodil, has white leaves and a yellow 
cup, ſofter ſcented, and bears eight or ten flowers on 


a ſtalk. 
There are alſo hich daffodils with many Bowers 


like the laſt, but flower and cup all white; of theſe 
there is a ſmaller and greater,—the greater of _ 
value. 


Next follow the many-flowered daffodils that are 


double, as 


The double yellow daffodil of Cyprus, with 


755 many flowers, bearing four or five ſmall double pale 


yellower flowers, ſtrong ſcented; —this is waer, 


and muſt be defended from winter froſts. 5 
The Turkey daffodil, with a double crown, 
bearing four or five ſmall milk white flowers, with 
a2 double yellow cup, of many ſmall ſhort yellow 
bogus exceeding - ſweet, but not ſo tender as 


The double daffodil of Conſtantinople, with 


man flowers, like the laſt in leaf and ſtalk, bear- 


ing four or five double white flowers, their leaves 


ſtanding diſorderly, having many pieces of yellow 

cups amongſt them ;—there is another whofe cup 
| leaves are edged with purple, both fine flowers. 
'The Sage“ or ruſh daffodil, comes next in 


courſe, ng a true daffodil. 

The white | nquil hath a- Abe blackifn 
root; from „ ſpring three or four ſmall long 
ruſh-like green leaves, the ſtalk a foot high, bearing 
three or four little lowers of fix white leaves, round 
a E in the middle of the ſame colour: there is 

2 
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another like this, but the leaves turn back again: 
another of the ſame faſhion, but of a gold yellow 
colour : a third turning back, the flower pale yel- 
low, cup white; a fourth having the flower white, 
cup yellow. FFF | 

The quinquillia, or ruſh daffodil, with a great 
cup, is larger in all the parts, than any of the for- 
mer, ſeldom has more flowers than three on a flalk, 
larger than in any of- the ruſh daffodils; but .the 
outer leaves yellow turning ſomething towards the 
cup, which is large, and proportionable to the leaves. 
of the flower, but of a deeper yellow colour. _ 

The double jonquil, or ruſh daffodil, in all 
parts like the common one, only the flowers of theſe 
are thick and double, of ſeveral rows of leaves, 
with the pieces of their cups between every row of 
the large leaves, all of a fair yellow colour. | 
There are ſome Indian daffodils, with many lily-, 
like reddiſh flowers on a ſtalk; ſome bluſh flowers, 
another ſcarlet root and flower, others purpliſh, but 


” 


| ſhall be no farther noticed, ſince they will not abide 


on too northern a climate. | | 
I ſhall next mention the great ſea daffodil, and 
then paſs to the baſtard forts. _ 5 | 
The great ſea daffodil, or Mathiolus's third daf- 
fodil, hath a root far larger than any of the reſt, 
leaves generally fix, of a whitiſh green, as thick. 
and broad again as any other, but not fo long as 
ſome of them: from their middle and ſides comes 
up one, and ſometimes two or three great ſtalks, a 
foot high, at the ſhorteſt, bearing at the top ten or 
twelve, ſometimes more flowers on a ſtalk, with fix 
ſpread white leaves, with a white ſhort cup or crown 


in the middle, lying flat on the leaves, divided into 


ſix corners; thence come forth white threads turn- 
ing up the ends, and ſome other white threads in 
the middle, tip'd with yellow pendants ; it ſeldom 
ſprings till April, flowers not till the end of May or 

1 beginning 
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beginning of June; this ought to be planted under 
a ſouth wall, and needs no removing, but if you do 
it at any time, ſet it again preſently. 

The great yellow Spaniſh baſtard daffodil; the 
root ſhould be ſet deep in the ground, whence 
ſpring many thick leaves and ſtiff, of agreyiſh — 
colour, the ſtalk three feet high, bearing one ! 
yellow flower, ſtanding forth from the ſtalk, of 12 
ſhort yet ſomething broad leaves, and a great trunk 


in the middle, a little crumpled, wide open at the 


mouth, turning up the edges. 

The great white Spaniſh' baſtard daffodil, leſs in 
all its parts then the former yellow one, bearing one 
milk-white flower hanging down the head, of the 
faſhion of the former ;—there-are two white 8 paniſh 
ones of this kind, but are ſmaller. 

The greateſt double baſtard daffodil, or Tradeſ- 
cantꝰs double daffodil, holds the pre-eminence of all 
of this kind, being "the largeſt and beſt formed of 
. all the double daffodils; it has a great round root, 

with a brown coat, that throws. SH 
large leaves, but not very long, a whitiſhgreen ſtalk 
about a foot high, bearing a fair great flower largely 
ſpread open, containing a multitude of ſmall pale 
yellow leaves, and near as many larger of a deep 
yellow colour, growing in rows one under another, 
ſhorter and ſhorter by degrees, to the middle of the 
flower. £ 

Daffodils in general are bardy great increaſers, 
though ſome of them are tender, as mentioned. in 
their deſcription, and ought to be planted in good 
earth and warm place, as much as may be freed from 


the winter's annoyance; moſt of them ſhould be 


taken up in June, and kept dry till September, and 
then be ſet under out hedges of your? gardens, in 

borders or banks made for them: To make new va- 
rieties, you muſt ſow the ſeeds of the beſt ſingle 
ones, * the double bear none) in September, in 
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ſuch places that they may ſtand two or three years 
before removed; and then in June taken up, but 


preſently ſet 0G in goed £9 round, at 4 = ce 


diſtances, till their flowers ſhew which. deſerve. to 


abide or be thrown away; for if but dye or three, 


BAY but one variety, Four pains are not 
In this month of March, flowers the double 
peach, of three or more rows of leaues of a reddiſh 


dan colour, ſeldom tuceceded by . fruit. 


AURICULAS. 


 Thets flowers, ſometimes called Bear s-Ears, are 
much now in eſteem (and well deſerve it) for their 
diverſity of colour, and different faces, each 101 55 
a new grace to its kind, nature ſporting herſelf ſo 
in their various complexions, o_ we are -at a loſs 
to give names to the ſeveral dyes they offer for our de- 
ſcription, either in their ſelf colours, ſtriped or 
double flowers, ſome of which are ſtriped alo, 
and declare their worth; by the prices given for 


them, (from one to five guineas a root) each year 


roducing new faces from the ſeeds of well ibn 
flowers: The beſt way of performing this, not till 
now made public, will be ſhewn after we have de- 
ſcribed theſe five plants, as they offer themſelves to 
our view, dividing them into ſingle felf-coloured, 
_— Sos double ſelf-coloured, and double 


{tri 
1 pry firſt, of the ſingle ſelf- NOIR which, as 


the reſt, have 2 thick leaves and broad, fe 


longer, others orter, ſome of a A r. green, others 


ſome ſmooth and plain on the 
edges, others down and ja d, or purple edg'd; 

from the middle or ſides o e leaves fpring up the 
!t21ks, from four inches 96 pan! in height, round 
al. 4 coloured like the leaves, bearing at the top ma- 


ny flowers, ſhaped as the 9 9 e 
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ſmall leaves, parted at the ends, witk a white circle or 
eye in the middle, hollow down to the ſmall caps 


they ſtand in, wherein whey the flower is fallen, ap- 


pear ſmall round heads, with a point in the middle, 
which contain the ſeeds, that-are ſmall and agar ; 
having a long, white, ſtringy root, like that of the 
primroſe or cowſlip, which 1 is the "original of kk 
delicate ſprings. * 

The yellow aurichla; of which thoſe only are 
_ eſteemed that bear the. largeſt truſſes, of a deep 
yellow with large and white eyes, the reſt not worth 
notice; hence came the ee, {till eſteemed, 
as liver colour with a grey ey 

Fair colour, good truſs _ ſeveral . Bey 

Clove colour, great truſs, i ee ez 4 of this | 
there are large and ſmall flowers. 

Willow colour, ſmall eye. 

. Mouſe colour, yellowiſh eye. 3 

8 12 W N white eyes” pes I 

Hair colour, light edges, truſs and eye; of 
this ſort ſeveral, Heber a 8 i 
Greeniſh hair- colour, or E corn | bloſſoms, 

large flower and truſs, great white eye. 

Light tawney, fine White eye, many, flowers, in 
truſs, a pretty variety. 

Albo, the White, of ſmall eſteem, except the \ vir= 
gin's milk, a large! truſs of white flowers, and which 
has a white eye. 

„ — auricula, of which are ſeveral, forts; 
ſome deep, ſome light, ſome large, ſome ſmall, ſome 
with good white eyes, others indifferent. 

. The fair Downam (raiſed by a divine of that 
name bears many flowers, of a bright 1 murry, or 
: red purple colour, with a white EVE... 

Tutor Good: 's purple, bearing a great truſs of 
many fair, rich, purple flowers, with adelicate white 
eye, that will not waſh with rain, but abide ſo to the 
aſp /hich many others will not do. ky 

| - Mrs, 


_ oils, 
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| Mrs. Bug's fine purple, like the laſt, but that the 
great head of flowers ſtands more upright; of g 
deeper. 1 ur urple, and broader white eye. 

hitmore's purple, a fair and large truſs of 
2 7 of a lighter purple than the 1 With A 
fine wh ite eye. | 

Mr. Rea's purple, like the laſt i in colour” bite 
brighter and bearing more flowers; a good eye. 

Purple F ranſway, a good flower, bearing a great 
truſs of rich ſhining purple flowers, with a larger 
white eye than any of the reſt, 

The Black Imperial, and the Black Emperor, are 
ſuch dark purples, as to have little difference from 
black, with delicate ſnow-White eyes; the only dif- 
ference of theſe two is, that the laſt is the larger in 
all its parts; and of other purples chere are more di- 
N than I ſhould name. 
But that the Blazing S tar juſt now appears in view, 

the largeſt leaved flower of them all by much, of a 
very deep murr iſn liver colour, with a Ron 
eye, as big as the whole of another flower. 15 

IT he red or ſcarlet- coloured auricula. i 


oy Mrs. Aultin's ſcarlet, bears à great truſs rl Eadie: 


fcatlet flowers, with. We eyes, yet the "beſt 8 
of that kind. 

15 Rea's deep ſcarlet, © or rather blood we, mY 

bearing a great truſs of flowers, with fair white 

eyes. "Some are crimſon, others carnation; roſe co- 

| R 2. ang þ] uſh, with. ſeyeral other colours; the 

ſtrangeſt of which if with good white eyes; that will 


not waſh, are of moſt value. 


We come now to the more ennobled auriculas, 

enriched by their ſtripes, and begin with the eldeſt 
of them, -, 

"The purple Arix ped auricula, mall i in all j parts, 


9 a weak low. tall, bears a head of four or five. pur- 


©. flowers, ( ſeldom more) ftriped; with white. 
The 'puplear and lemon colour, larget Al 2nd ſtronger 
a 1 * chan 


— 
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than the laſt, on 4 Riff though low ſtalk, bears a 
good truls of flowers, but hath not a good 53 * 
is well marked with purple and keen, but ſome 
. all yellow. 
eep purple and ftraw colour, white 0 fi 
flower ST; 
Dull fleſh colour, and lemon. LES 
Liver colour, with yellow broad ſtripes 
Blood colour, with 1800 85 Nd eye. | 
Dark and gold colour, indifferent _ 
Dark and gold colour with a fair eye. wag 
Fine violet and white. 
Sky colour and white, finely ſtri iped, larse 8. 
Scarlet and gold colour, finely ſri ped, good 05 | 
Uurge truſs, & pert, uptight, dainty lower. 5 
uff and lemon ſtriped, bad eye. 
Hair glow & and lemon, fine white eye, er wats | 
70 upright, ſeld om riped, bur ſometimes comes all 
low, - 
* ilomot, with dome fel ipes of leather eotouy, 
eye. 
Dark hair colour, Ricaked with a Hier, Ag 
Needle work, pale peach and white in f 
- Nreaks, weak talk, and mel head; there are 4 af 
more varieties, but let theſe ſuffice at preſerit, 
5 it claſs is the richeſt of theſe . | 
Bowers, the. double ſelf-coloured, and the double 


wes double white, bearing but one. flower on a 


The double yellow, at flower. 
The double = Oat EE. 
The double dark hair colour. 90 
The double cheſnut colour, large flower, and 

leaves well ſpread. | 1585 
The double deep Philomot, li ghtening t towar 

the bottom into lemon colour, to the. white of ke 
eye, a large lower, and indeed a fine one, 7 5 
re 


* 


A 
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There are alſo two rare ſtriped auriculas. 1 ; 
The doubled ſtriped, crimſon. and white, 

The double purple and yellow, very large and full 
„N the two choiceſt rarities in Flora's cabinet. 
Of theſe ſeveral ſorts! of Auriculas, ſome. * 


Hower the latter end of March, the reſt in April, and 
ſome of them again in the oppoſite months. to;thoſe 
mentioned, but then the Howery are more weak, 
f | and not ſo glorious. 


They muſt be planted ſo, as to be ſhaded from 


Y | the mid- way ſcorchings of the ſun, in a rich ſeil; 
the beſt compoſition is well- rotted neat's dung, 1 flood- 
ſands, or brook - ſand, and willow earth, that is, 
the: rotten duſt of a moulder'd; old willow tree. 
Theſe, mixed and ſifted to a fine. compoſition of 


mould, they moſt delight in, and this the age 
of auriculas may be allowed for their lodging: 


cCoarſer bed of earth may ſerve the commoner [thy 
_ //which muſt be ſet a foot aſunder, becauſe of their 


ſpreading, and will endure all weathers. ; but you 
nad beſt ſet them in pots or boxes, that they may be 
ready on occaſion to be ſhifted in the ſuramer into 
the ſhade, in the winter into the ſun, and either 
tranſplanted into freſh; mould every year, or in 
Auguſt, when you divide the roots, take away ſome 
- of: the old, and put new mould to them: When you 
ſet them, open a wide hole, leaving a riſing in the 
middle, place the root thereon, and ſpread every 


fjbre: round about it, ſo as not to cruſh one another; 
they will the better draw their nouriſhment, and 


flouriſh 282 then cover them with earth, 
and ſoak them well with water, which, will ſave 


you mueh pains afterwards, needing no more unleſs 


-1nia-very:dry:time; preſerve them as much as you 
can from winter's wet, the cold they endure well 
enough houſe them not, for they are better. pleaſed 
with ORs For nn after 
e n 16 eee D. ent e the 
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the flowers are paſt, when the ſtalks begin to turn 
pen Io. the ſeed at the top will be near ripe; there- 
ö ly obſerve ue, round ſeed - veiſel, if you 
find in it 4 and black, gather it, leſt the 
feeds fall out and ee ee rer e As 
ſoon as you fee it thus ready, cut the ſtalks 
chat you flirt not out the feed; the beſt being at : 
top and will fly away firſts keep the tops —— ſor 
that reaſon, tie them in that poſition together, with 
a paper looſe about them, but faſtened with the 
Ralls at the bottom, that any ſeeds coming out, I 
be ſaved therein, an ounce of which being 
a Di of what is forced out: Set oberg. ee 
ſunny window, tying them for ſecuri 
thereof, and what are not ripe, che fun will chere 


ripen. "Ly 
About the fiſt day of September, having bones 
of eight or ten inches deep, what breadth or length 
btn} ans — portivhed- to the quantity of feed 
ou have, fill them half full of fine fifted rich and 
light earth, rotten cow-dung, and fandyeatth, pro- 
| portionably mixed, which ſhould be gently preſſed 
downward. wirh a broad trowel, leaving its ſurface 
ſmooth; on this 1ift thro? a fine fieve, willow earth, 
an inch and half or more thick, as equal as you 
_ can, leaving it light and unpreſſed; then having ſe- 
ed your ſeeds from their atone a ſieve that 
feeds will but Juſt paſs thro you may wait for a 
drizling or mall rain, at hic — ſoty your ſeeds 
In your Prepared boxes, cafes, or pots, and ſet them 
ole in ſuch rain, Without covering them with-an 
earth, for the rain will drive the feeds as far as n 
ary into che fine fifted light mould. Always of 


ſerve, in all forts of ſeed, the ſmaller it is, the finer 


the earth muſt be that it is ſowed in, and that they 
may be rather choaked or buried by too much co- 
vering, man receive prejudice none at all, 
Which caution none yet * publiſhed in auriculas, 
| 2 
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n a fault by which many, as well as myſelf, have Joſt 
e both time, ſerds, pains and expectations. : 
u After you have thus ſown your auricula feeds, let | 
he them ſtand all winter in a free air and ſun; at the 
\s beginning of April remove them into the ſhade, for 
& then they will be gin to ſpring and peep, at which 
e time one hat! —— the ſun deſtroys. them, let 
dr them continue ſo ſituated, give them ſome 
th | waterings, till they arrive to ſome conſiderable big- 
he neſs, then tranſplant thoſe of them that grow too 
a thick, (but dexterouſly) intoa prepared bed for them, 
fa ' half a foot aſunde, where they ought to remain till 
b they come to bear flowers.; the reſt: may continue in 
Irs your boxes till the time you intend to ſow more in 
re their places, after the former directions; ſome will 
bear by that time, the reſt the ſpring following. -Be - 
es ſure the ground you tranſplant ther in be rich and 
th good, and that your expectations may not be fruſ- 
ed trated, let your feeds: ſown be gathered from good 
ad flowers, ſuch as have good CR eyes that will not 
* waſh, (let the other colours be what they will, ex- 
ed cept yellow). and your hopes may be the ak. ; if 
ce in their flowering any new faces appear, your pains 
h, are rewarded. 


| Dog's Tooth, or Dog's Tooth. Violet; its ſpot- 
ted roots and leaves manifeſt it a kind of Satyrian, 
but of more beauty and rarity, the ſtalk half a foot 
high, bearing one flower, hanging down the head, 
with ſix narrow long leaves, A like the cycla- 
men, turn up again to the ſtalks, "ſhewi a three 
forked ftile of white ds ting beſet with {1x chives, 
tipped with purple pendents, root. long and white, 
like a dog's tooth, whence ſo named, of which there 
are, theſe. ſort s 
Dag s tooth, Sk . flower, with. ah. 
? flower, and with a red flower. 
- |, There is alſo a Dog's tooth with, a yellow f. vi 
which deferves our entertainment, Howering 1 in 2 
a : end 
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end of March, or beginning of April: They af 

fect not a dunged ſoil, — good freſly earth, and | 

' ſhould be planted in Auguſt, before they put forth : 

new fibres, for though they Jole che old, they quick. 

'1y1 recover new ones; therefore keep them not long 

out of che ground; and when fetz defend them (from | 

rait''afortnipht,” for much wet Will rot and moil 0 

er WEvey rin Dao ao. ; 
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Aries Pe g 5 oy 
; HE TE ALONE) Wie: urbia bath duch | 
I hairy leaves, ſpreadon the ground like bora rage, , 
but much ſeſs, and rent in the fides in ſothe places, 
among which. riſes up one, two, or mare b own 
hairy ſtalks, fiye or fix inches high, each A 
at the top three or four flowers of five | leaves, ey | 
' ſharp pointed, of a fair rich blue colour, with ſome 
ſmall yellow threads in the middle, the root long 
and browniſh; with! many ſmall fibres: It 184 ten- 
ger plant, "impatient of cold, and muſt be planted 
— ina ot. r ap 1875 5 5% dient $6 3:55 
Base Far Sanicle ff rings up with folded leaves, 
* whoſe openings are fair and broad, cut in diviſions, 
nicked about the edges, à little hairy, dark green on 
the upper, but er on the other 1 1de, ben whence riſes 
one or two naked ſtalks, five of fix inches high, 
bearing at the tops divers Imall flowers like attricwtas, 
but hang their Sl they are of a ark Purple, 
with a all white eye, 1468 e chr eads in the mid- 
Ale, ſeeding like auriculas, the Foot” thick tuft of 
112 wii Krings Faltenel os head; the leaves 


141 11 i 11 1417 . 
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riſh, and renew at ſpri it is raiſed by ſeed 

in and ordered in = 42 as — 

Crown Imperial are dut dull flowers. _ _ 
The Double Crown Imperial, differiri 105 in 

the doublenefs of the flower from the » hayit 

conſtantly fifteen or more lenves in © flower, as 

75 74 the head, and of longet duration thah 2 

ſin eG, and the tuft on the top latger: the 

yet by no means a dull flower; this 

is of much eſteem, and indeed deferves it. 
The Yellow Crown Imperial, differing by 


from the firſt deſcribed ſingle one, in its flowers, 
being of a fair yellow colour, on a kalk green as its 


leaves, by which it is known on its coming up; this 


is 4 tenderer plant than the other, a ſlow — 4 
and more eſtimable. I have one as double of 


kind, as the double orange coloured one, which muſt 
be the rareſt of its ſpeci 


les; tho Gene be, from an old 
root, that bore conſtantly fi -colouted flo- 


wers, ſome of them — ere and others ſtri- 


& "ha with yellow, from the ſeed of which I doubt not 


ut to calf ſome fine varieties. 

Theſe forts flower in the end of March, 2 22 
ginning of Ap il; they are encreaſed by © 
come yeatly from the old roots, wh vp — 
Abres 26 n, and f up after the ſtalks 
are dried down, will be in June, and k 
out of the ground till Auguſt, at which time 
muſt be ſet again; the double oratize-coloured and 
the yellow ſhew finely incetmixed, and very well be- 
come the middle of a flower- pot. 
The double bear ſeeds, but from the common 


ſingle one little is to be expected; but the ſeeds 


of the yellow when attainable (for it is a nice plant, 
ſeldom off-ſetting, and as ſeldom ſeedin 80 145 the 
greateſt expedtatzons of bew varieties, 


10 desk 
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* 155 * 8 M, T N E 4 We . 
In W web the doubl: : lowered ha appears 
inbloſſom; ; graft this and the Flanders cluſter cherry 
on the ſame block, which if ſet and N again: a 
wall wi L makes good. e 2 
ad e blue Pl Linga, with cut leaves, © or Perfian 
Jaſmine now flowers; it comes. up with many ſmall 
. .wqody branches, beſet with fine een 10058 Tmall, 
long, indented and divided Amoſt'to the mid dle = | | 
ſome into three {mall leaves on a tie, and a larger | 
at He int, others into two, and ſome but one on 
| op ; at the 77 9 055 i dee 5 
4 ders, any. to ioned like thoſe of the 
ordinary b Ane 2 5 Or - lelac,. | ſmaller; and of a 
mer A lue, colour, and better 8 2 
is encxeaſed b laying down. the branches 
eu: Lie zie Which are apt enough to root and We 
| blue Syringa or pipe tree, is too common to 
7 F 4505 but There are ther Kinds of it chat are 
| 200 rth.. guy notice and. collection, viz, that which is 
- ſnow white, and others. filver white, with a, light 
waſh, of blue; the oft: mo fair, purple. coloured 
ers growing more upright, Aring more, and 
- fairer flowers on one ranch than' any of the former, 
all flowering. in this month; they muſt yearly be 
Akad, f. their, 1 8 eſt they choak . the 
tree an d* Kill it, 0 Four | it not to. bring forth 
| flower 15 they a BEA allh OP AY plants except. t e white, 
F Nene ef AORIDE e el 


My 3 WY 
Woody St. 1 Wort, ah 1555 number of 
: woody ſtalks, Ti ſing about a frat, high, beſet at cer- 
tain diftances' WI f Fo CN green. 85 and 
amongſt them, ja en this, month %, Many 
ſmall Howers, e W in the MY 
dle; a pretty plan dures the winter, and is 
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b come fort it t 
flowers, with blu | lors, Ns: el blue 
ries, wherein the ſeeds are con bal . Gs 
The wild Bay of Portugal ha leaves harder, 
fuller. of veins, of a brown gieen colour, the flow- 
ers inclining to purple, the berries like, but ſmaller 
than the former. place theſe i in this month, 
cauſe now in their greateſt be auty, though they 
Your not till Winter. | 
The yellow Star, of Bethlehem, riſcsat fiſt with 
one long round parent leaf, which opening a little 
above the ground, yie eth another fmall lea ' ſhorter 
than the firſt, eps fan r. ſes a ſtalk four or five inches 
high, bearing at the tep four or five ſmall leaves, . 
and among them four or five ſmall. yello W. ſtar-like 
flowers, a mall run lin ns Horn, the back of the 
leaves, and forge imal e threads in the middle ; 
it has a ſmall, round and clear root, which 
each year loſes, i its fibres, yet if abide but little 
time out of the ground; they may be ſet amongſt 
other tender roots, that require cover ng and defence 
from froſts.i in winter, but Ah; Aa, ſo tender as the 
Arabian or Ethiopian. ge), d 
The double Marſh Marigeld, is that called Wa- 
t. p b in wet grounds, only the 1 
of this are thick and doub of an, excellent, 4 
ens, 


colour, ſtringy roots, and proſe well i in en 


flowering , in this month, 7 


9¹ 2110 pints 
04 K. ER 1 Ly AN a 
voi. (Ruta? 261 pe 
„ WY: 04 1 30 5 F Pacman nll 
The Nulip has. b ma ny diverſities that dt were 
an endleſs piece of work to recite and deſcribe th:m 
all, I ſhall therefore give you (to make my volume 
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as conciſe as poſlible Ybut the names and deſcriptions 

of ſome few of the beſt (having an hundred ſorts) be- 

E with the N or diet blowing Tulips, 
ying out the Edpers, which are of leaft note. 

Floriſante, tow flower, pale horſe-fleth colour, 
marked with ſome crimſon and pale yellow, which 
at length turns white, the bottom and tamis blue. 
_ © Blindenburgh, middle fized, tops of the leaves of 
a pea-blofſom colour, the fides white, yellow tamis. 
_ "General Molwifck, well marked with carnation 
and white, pale yellow tamis. 1 
Morillion Cramoſine, a delicate Aver, 4 a 
brig ht crimſon, or rather ſcarlet, and pure white, 

rarely 1 and well partes, bottom and tamis 
OW. : 

"Perriſhor, of a fair ſhinin bluiſh red "FRY and 
eli well marked with e but inconſtant, the 
bottom white, tamis pale yellow. ' | 

Fair Ann, roand:painted leaves. of a daret ©o- 
Jour,” marked' with' great flakes of white, bottom 
and tamis as the Per . 

Omen, a fair, large, and welt formed flower, | 
of a pale roſe colour, many veins of crimſon, and 
great ſtripes of white, bottom and tamis blue. 

Galatea, bright gredaline and white ſtriped, bot- 
tom and, tamis pale y ellow.. ö 

Superintendant, a fair and larg⸗ flower, FM 
marked with violet, purple, and Sood white, pale 
yellow bottom and tamis. , 

Aurora, red and white variably marked, the bot- 
tom and tamis pale yellow; a good flower. 15 

Gilden Blooms, pale red, marked with "250M 
ſtripes of gold eder dog the leaves, bottom 
and tamis yellow. _ _. 

Alcetus, narrow leaves, good bor ple, well ſtriped 
Wi eee white, bottom and er blue purple. 
frm 993! 5 
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MEDIAS. 


Of the middling flowering lies we ſhall only 
deſcribe ſome of the beſt, viz. 


General Eſſex, orange colour, ſtriped with yel- 
low, bottom and tamis dark purple, 
Pluto, of a ſooty orange colour, variably marked 


with light and dark yellow; bottom ſad green, bluiſh 


tamis. 


Agot Robin Paragon, of a ſullen red, well 
marked with dun colour, crimſon and white, bot- 
tom whitiſh, black tamis. 

Royal Tudaet, of a ſad red colour, whipped 
about the edges with crimſon, and ſtriped with pale 
yellow, bottom and tamis black. 


Cardinal Elambient, pale ſcarlet, well be! 


with white, bottom and tamis blue. 


Morillion d'Anvers, pale ſcarlet and node yellow. 
Bel Brune, dark brown crimſon, well marked and 


ſtriped with white, bottom pale yellow, and large 


duſty tamis. 


Suſanna, bright carnation and ſnow white, finely 
divided, bottom white, pale greeniſh tamis. 


Paſſe Belleine, carnation, ſome grideline and 


| W white, well parted and peas,” bottom and 


tamis blue, 


Camuſetta, large flower, carnation, grideline 24 
white; the * marks of this lower make the bot- 
tom ** though the tamis is blue. 

Paragon Blackburn, a tall flower, and broad, yet 
has ſfarp pointed leaves, of a light carnation co- 
lour, marked with deeper red, and ſtriped with 
white, bottom and tamis blue. | 

Paſſe Roſie, pale roſe colour, well marked with 
crimſon and ſome veins of ſtraw colour, bottom and 
tamis pale yellow. 


Chimney 
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Chimney Sweeper, of a dark blackiſh red co- 
lour, with a large round whitiſh bottom, from 
whence it often comes ſtriped, pale yellow tamis. 

. The Witch, as near as may be to black, being of 
ſo ſullen a dark red, the bottom large, of a perfect 
black ſattin colour, encompaſſed with a ſmall circle 
of yellow, the tamis party per pale, black and 
„%% oo a nets . PE: 
.  Cedonulli, of a deep bluiſh carnation, marked 
with crimſon, ſome grideline, and white ; bottom 
and tamis blue. On ao fe 

Lanſcot Bole, bright carnation, rarely agoted 
and ſtriped with grideline and white, bottom and 
tamis blue. Wo 0 

Parrot, half folded leaves, with greeniſh middle 

and whitiſh edges, yellow bottom, whitiſh tamis ; 
this, (like all the parrots) grows tall and ſtrong. 

Rich Parrot, formed like the laſt, but rent in 
the ſides, and with ſpurs, the middle of the leaf of 
- a whitiſh green, growing by degrees to a dark brown 
colour at the edges; bottom and tamis yellow. 
The Royal Parrot, the ſtrangeſt yet in being for 
form and colours, being in its leaves half folded, 
long ſpurs, at the firſt greeniſh and only tipt on the 
top of the leaves with rich ſcarlet, which as it opens 
' ſpends itſelf up and down the leaves in ſmall ſtreaks, 
the three outmoſt leaves feathered up the back with 

green, the reſt not, all hooked or grump backed, 
and of a deep yellow or gold colour, ſtanding in a 

ſtrange form, the bottom and tamis brown, no tu- 
lip having ſcarlet, green, and yellow but this. 

Agot Rampard, heavy fad iſabella colour, with 

ſome marks of crimſon, and great ſtripes of yellow; 

dark bottom, large black tamis. gs oh: 
Royal Shuttlemaker, ſharp pointed leaves, a 
little twining, curiouſly marked with bright fleſh 
colour, deep ſcarlet, and pale yellow, bottom and 

1 | | EE 
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tamis black; encreaſed by an off-ſet coming out 
above the lowermoſt leaf. 


Eagle, a fair flower, peach colour, pale gride- 
line; Tome deep crimſon, and pure white purple 
bottom and tamis. 

Paragon Florifon, ſharp pointed Jane; finely 
ſtriped and marked with iſabella, peach e and 
milk white. | 

Diana, of a bright bluiſh carnation, ſtriped and 
well marked with deep red and pure white; ; blue 
bottom and purple tamis. 

Dianea, raiſed from the ſeeds of the Bus by 
Mr. Rea, differing from it in the leaves being pure 
white, edged and whip'd about, and the middle 
feathered with a deep brown purple; the tamis dark 
ww | 


Princeſs Turgiana, well marked with two pur- 


ple and much white; bottom blue, tamis purple. 


Ariana, Mr. Rea's raiſing from the ſeeds of the 


*Þ laſt: of purer white from the firſt opening, and well 


marked with large and ſmall ſtripes, and drops of 
bright crimſon ; bottom and tamis as the laſt. 
| abr Duke of Brabant, marked with a brown 


s , 


and light purple, and &riped with nee blue 


bottom, and purple tamis. | 

General Bole, agotted-and vari: bly marked with 

a dark and light reddiſh purple and good white; blue 
bottom, and purple tamis. 
- Dorothea, of a deep brown purple, Goals whip'd 
about the edges, and marked with a red and light 
purple, and purer white; bottom and tamis purple; 
an excellent floyer. 

Carolus, curiouſly W and a with ſhades 
of murry purple and pure white, through every leaf 
thereof; blue bottom, purple tamis. 

Brown Purple de Marris, of a rich ſhining brown 


purple and pure * marked with great ſtripes 


hr | = 
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up themiddle of the leaves; olue bottom, and pur- 
ple tamis. 

Minerva, delicately ſtriped throu oh each leaf 
with light and dark Teas colour, divided with 
| cul {tripes of liver colour. 

Bacchus Bole, not tall, yet a Juſty and very large 
broad-leaved flower, of fad and light purple, and 
good white, equally divided, the three outmoſt | 
leaves only edged with crimſon; bluiſh bottom, 
dark purple tamis; theſe two laſt are the neweſt if 
not the beſt T have; though the Agot Hammer is a 
beautiful flower, of three fine ſetting- off colours, 
pale grideline, rich ſcarlet and pure white; bottom 
and tamis blue. | 

Auguſtina Eſtoil, fine violet and white. | 

Tremontaine, eſh, pale yellow and iſabella colour. 

Proteus, deep and light crimſon, with pale yellow. 

Amidone, pale yellow and cinnamon. 

Brown George, deep and light cinnamon, and 
pale yellow. 1 

Clitus, dark yellow, crimſon and hair colour. 

Agot Bezor, deep orang e, light fleſh enlour, and 
pale yellow. | 

Memorables, of pale 8 leather, ſad purple, 
and bright yellow : theſe ſeven laſt and _— others 
came from modes or ſelf- colours. 


| SEROTINES, 0 or late flowering Tulips. 


Prince de la More, well marked with a deep and 
light. cinnamon, and pale yellow 3 blue bottom and 
black tamis. 

Sertione Zeabloom, a low, weak-ftalked flower, 
deep red, feathered and marked with ſome grideline, 
at the firſt pale yellow, which afterwards turns 
white; bottom and tamis dark blue. 

Greſound, a low ſmall flower, dark red, ſtriped 
and feathered with pale yellow; bottom dark green- 

ith, tamis almoſt black, Star 
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Star of Venus, carnation, marked with pale yel- 
low, which after turns white; bottom and tamis 


a fo : 3 
Paragon Mullen, bright carnation, ſtriped with | 


white; bottom and tamis blue. | 

Tenebris, a ſtrong flower, deep red, veined with 
peach colour; pale yellow bottom, tamis dart 
brown. 35 2 

The latter end of March, April, and May, are 
the times of the flowering of theſe beauties, which 
will continue much longer, if over the heads of the 
beſt of them you ſtick pretty ſtrong hazle rods into 
the allies bended archwiſe, about a foot diſtance, 
of ſuch a height, that the flowers may not reaeh 
them; over theſe lay a tilt made of cap paper, 
ſtarched together, which muſt be wide enough to reach 
the middle of each ſide; alſo about two yards long, 
with parted rods along the ſides of this paper tilt, as 
in maps, to roll it up; to each rod put a ſtring in the 
middle, to tie the boughs over your flowers, to keep 
the wind from riſing or blowing it off; rather have 
many of them than one too long, for it will be 
troubleſome: the charge is as little as the trouble in 
placing and unplacing it, being ſo light; and it is 
a ſufficient remove for them againſt the hot ſalutes 
of the ſun, or ſhowers of rain, which are both pre- 


judicial to their different yet admirable complexions: 


this method will preſerve them in the height of their 
beauty, without which their luſtre would too ſoon 
vaniſh, and the flowers would be forced, by the ſun's 
violence, to run from their colours.  _ 
But to bring them ts this perfection: firſt, having 
obtained your roots, make your beds to lodge them 


in, of freſh light ſandy ſifted earrh; a foot deep is 


ſufficient, and a yard ſquare will contain thirty 
roots; diſtance them in their ſetting. accordingly, 
placing them in the earth about three or four inches 


E 3 deep, 
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deep, except ſuch as are deſigned to ſeed, which 
muſt be ſunk two inches lower, leſt their ſtalks dry 


before their ſeeds ripen. Set not two flowers of the 


fame colour together, and keep an account of each 
flowers name in their numbered places, both in your 
bed and book, after the following method: 
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= By this means you may know what flower to ex- 
pect in each place, and when they are paſt flower- 
ing, you will know what roots you take up, and diſ- 
poſe them accordingly, when they put forth their 
leaves; if any of them appear not, or their leaves fade, 
open the earth to the bottom to find its diſtemper; 
if the root be moiſt and ſquaſhy, it is paſt hopes 
of remedy, but if hard, recoverable by applying 
dry ſand · and ſoot to it, but will not blow that year; 
and when you take it up, which you muſt do as 
ſoon as the fibres are gone, be ſure to keep it in ſome- 
thing free from moiſture, till the ſeaſon requires it 
to be ſet again. _ CC 


- Your tulip roots when ſet, being bulbous roots, 


need no watering, as ſtringy roots do, nor any atten- 
dance but what is before expreſt; but when they 


begin to flower, put on your tilts, eſpecially in the 


night, to keep off the ſharpneſs of the froſts, which 
may curdle the buds, and ſpoil the beautiful form 
of the flower, taking them off in the morning; you 
will find the effect worth your pains. If any flow- 
ers hang their heads, tie them up to ſmall rods, 
ſtuck under them ſo as juſt to reach the flower; and 
when full blown, keep your paper tilts on con- 
ſtantly, but when you would pleafe your own or 
other's eyes with a full ſight of their alles glories. 
When they ſhed their leaves, break off the pods of 
all but what you intend ſhall ſeed, and thoſe muſt 
be clean, the pods a right triangle in ſhape, and of 
ſuch flowers as are ſtrong and luſty, good bottoms 
and tamis, i. e. dark blue, or purple, of well and 
conſtant marked flowers, ſuch whoſe colours will 
not run. | rag Era ee Þ 

The tulips thus ſelected muſt ſtand longer than 
the reſt, becauſe of the ſeeds ripening; as ſoon as 
the ſtalks of all your other tulips are dried down. 
and withered, the roots will have Ioft their fibres, 
| | | and. 
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and then they muſt be taken up yearly, (eſpecially 
thoſe of value) and every fort put by themſelves, 


that you may know how to ſet them again without 


confuſion, which the account in your book will di- 


rect; lay them upon diſtinct papers in the ſun to 


dry, with their names written on the papers, that 
you miſtake not in their wrapping up, and by that 
means abuſe your friends or ſelf; put them in boxes 


in a dry room, and examine them once in two or 


three weeks, leſt they moulder, which, if not ſoon 
gently wiped and aired in the ſun, will ſpoil the 
root; if any of them are rivelled or crumpled on 
the outſide, and feel ſoft, it is a ſign of its con- 


ſumption, and as Mr. Ray directs, wrap it up in 
wool dipt in ſallad oil, and place it where the 


warmth of the fire may but juſt reach it. About 
the end of Auguſt ſet it in the ground, mixing 


vrood- fire ſoot and ſand together, and place about 
it; cover it with a pot, that no wet may hurt it, 


till the fibres are put forth, which will be at the end 


of September, (or not at all) about which time you 


muſt ſet yeur other toots in the form and manner 
as before directed, taking notice that if your earth 
hath any dung put in it, it be neat's dung, that 
hath lain long enough to be ſufficiently rotted and 
digeſted, for want of which many fine flowers 
have been ſpoiled. The beſt compoſition for them, 
if your freſh earth be not naturally light enough (for 
they cannot endure a {tiff foil) is one part of well 
rotted neat's dung, two parts of freſh earth, next 
under the turf; and two of the Sea ſand, inſtead of 


which brook ſand may ſerve, and theſe two ſhould . 


have lain mixed awhile before made into a bed to 


lodge your tulips in, that the rawneſs of the earth 
and ſand, by ſometimes ſtirring, might by that 


means be taken away. 


Now for raiſing new varieties of tulips, 1 is 
| | ut. 
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but one ſure way, and that is by ſeed. You may wait 
many years before a mode changes, perhaps it never 
may, and though off-ſets will quickly bear flowers, 
and like children, ſhew prettier faces than their pa- 
rent, yet their youthful beauty ſoon decays, and too 
often degenerates, ſo as to become not worth the 
looking on: and therefore, if you would not be 
cheated by falſe ſhews, take the product of nature 
from the ſeeds. 5 5 | 


After you find that the ſeed veſſels of your beſt | 


flowers (left for that purpoſe) are ripe, which may 
be noticed by the pods opening at the top, and the 
ſtalks being withered, cut them all off: keeping 
their heads upright, (as directed for auriculas) 
which will be about July, ſooner or later, as the 
heat or mildneſs of the ſeaſon ſuits, tying the pods of 
your beſt flowers by themſelves, to the bar of a 
ſunny window, which will perfect the ripeneſs of 
the ſeed; let them ſo remain till about the end of 
September; and then feparate the flat or parſnip- 
like ſeed from the chaff, by gently blowing it away; 
ſtill preſerving the beſt by itfelf. Then provide 
ſome boxes of about fix inches deep; fill them four 
inches full of the fineſt ſifted mould you can get, 
let it be light and rich and not too ſandy; you muſt 
Tiddle it in, as equally thick as you can, fate don't 
preſs it down; ſow your beſt ſeeds, not too thick, 
but ſo that they may be half an inch aſunder; then 
riddle more of the os earth 'over them, not above 
half an inch thick, and you have done. If you ſow 
in beds, let them be thus prepared; Empty your 
beds four inches deep of their old earth, laying tiles 


flat at the bottom; then fill them up again upon the 


tiles with the fineſt ſifted earth, as in your boxes, 
no higher than before; let the earth lie light and 
even, and thereon ſow your ſeeds, and cover them 
as directed for ſowing in boxes; thoſe ſown in 
85 R beds 
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beds will be always moiſt, but a little watering now 
and then, when Maych approaches, will be conve- 
nient for thoſe ſown in boxes. | 3 

The Floriſt's reaſon will by this time point 


out the benefit of having a ſhallow ſoil; for from 


their firſt rooting, from each root runs a ſtring of a 
conſiderable length into the ground, drawing that 


little bulb it proceeds from after it, in which it 


ſpends itfelf till it meets with oppoſition, leaving 
for that year a root no bigger than an ordinary pin's 
head. Now were that ſtringy ſubſtance prevented, 
which is more than three or four times the quantity 
of the root, nature would throw that into the ſub- 
ſtance of the root, and by that means leave you a 
root as big the firſt year as otherwiſe in three, 
which mul neceſſarily ſo much haſten the flo wer- 
ing of the ſeeds ſown. = | | 


The ſeeds being thus managed, the roots from 


them may be taken up each year, til] they flower, 
as ſoon as the ſingle leaves they produce are dried 
down -or withered, and kept choicely free from 
moiſture or too much dryneſs, till the latter end of 


Auguſt, and then ſet again at wider diſtances; three 


years may make them produce two leaves, and that 


year they flower: but after the firſt year you may 


ſet them in a deeper ſoil, but not barren; for a rich 


one to thrive in is beſt, though a-barrener and ſandy 
one to flower in, but that ſhould not be a con- 
| ſtant rule, for a rich one one year, and a barrener 


another is the beſt for trying experiments on ſuch 
flowering roots as tulips : yet have I tried the rich- 
eſt earth for one bed of tulips ſeveral years, and 
have found them come conſtantly well marked. 
Modes, that is, ſelf colours, ſhould be ſet in as 
barren earth one year as would but keep them alive, 


and in the other. extream the next, to force a va- 


riety of colours. For tulips, as well as other 
| | flowers 
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flowers, be provided a year before -hand with ſoils 
ſuited to their natures, making new compolitions 


every year, that may be concocting and often turned 


over till you uſe it: this you will find of great ad- 
vantage to other flowers as well as tulips. 5 


The Fritillaries, flowering with tulips, muſt 


next be mentioned, having ſmall round white roots, 
made of two pieces, as if joined together, or cleft 


in the midſt, whence ſprings a ſtalk a foot high or 
more, with ſome few long leaves, here and there diſ - 


perſed; at the top whereof, from amongſt three or 
four green, hollow, long, ſharp pointed leaves, 
cometh the flower, hanging like the ordin 

crown imperial, of fix leaves, and ſeveral colours. 


The common chequered fritillary, of a ſullen, 


reddiſh purple colour, chequered with a deeper, the 
inſide lighter than either, with a ſtyle, and fix 
chieves tipt with yellow pendents; when the roots 
are old they will bear two or three flowers on a 


ſtalk. 


former, but double, conſiſting of twelve leaves, or 
more, of a pale purple, or bluſh colour, ſpotted as 
the other. NE 
The white frittillary, like the laſt, but the out- 
fide and inſide of a perfect yellow. _ + 


The dark red fritillary, duſky red on the outſide, 


and blood red on the infide. 
The great red fritillary, larger than the laſt in all 


its parts, and a better flower, (but as the reſt) ſoon _ 


decaying: Theſe ſorts have ſmall roots, ſharp 
pointed and green leaves, and large flowers. 


There is another ſort, with larger roots, whiter 


green leaves, and round pointed, different faſhioned 
{mall flowers, vis. e 
The great yellow fritillary, which hath a larger 
and broader root than any of the former, the leaves 
broader 


The double bluſh fritillary, faſhioned like the 
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broader, ſhorter, and round pointed, the ſtalk above 
two feet high, of a whiter green, the flower long, 
ſmall, and of a faint yellow colour. 


| The. ſpotted yellow fritillary, with leaves like-the 


laſt, the flower larger and longer, of a pale yellow, 


variouſly, ſpotted and checquered. - ©. 
The great yellow Italian fritillary, with darker 
green leaves, a longer flower, of a dark yellowiſh 
purple, ſpotted or checquered with red. | 
The exotic narrow-leaved fritillary, ' with a 
whitiſh green double flower. 
The {mall yellow fritillary of Portugal, a ſmall 
and low flower, but more checquered than any of 
the yellow ones. | OS, 


he black fritillary, like the yellowiſh green, 


but the ſtalk and flowers are ſhorter, and of a ſullen 


blackiſh green colou. 


The Spaniſh black fritillary differs only from 


the laſt, in being larger, and bearing four or five 


flowers hanging round about the ſtalk, like thoſe of 
the crown imperial. 8 
Theſe flowers, like tulips, 1 
ſoon as their ſtalks wither, and may be taken up 
then, or any time before Auguſt, but muſt not be 
taken up too ſoon, or kept too long out of the 
ground; take them up therefore not before July, 
nor keep them up longer than Auguſt, left thereby 
the roots periſh, or be much weakened by it. The 
ſeeds of the beſt ſorts of theſe flowers, ſown after 
| the manner directed for tulips, . give great hopes of 
new-diverſities; thoſe here mentioned are conſide- 


rable ones, and would be more taking, but that 


they flower when tulips, which are greater beau- 
ties, ſhe w. their faces. 73 


The great late flouriſhing bulbous violet, mi ht 
have been mentioned at the beginning of this 
Work, with its leſſer . that flowers in January, 


but 


oſe their fibres as 


* 
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but then I ſhould not have followed my propoſed. | 


method in treating of them as they flower, which 


this does in April and May, bearing upon a tw o- 


foot ſtalk in height, fix or ſeven flowers hanging 


their heads, containing fix ſmall white leaves, each 


end tipped with green; the flowers when withered, 


leave a ſmall pod or ſeed veſſel, which when ripe, 
elds many round ſhining black ſeeds, as large as 


- 


mall vetches, which ſoon may produce varieties; 


the root is like a daffodil's, and apt to off-ſet, loſing 


its fibres, and may therefore be taken up, and or- 
dered as others of the ſame quality in this month's 
The ftrange wild olive now blooms, having 
woody ſhoots, of a dark or yellowiſh colour, ſet 
with long narrow whitiſh green leaves, bearing 
along the branches ſmall greeniſh yellow flowers, 
ſucceeded by green berries, like ſmall olives, which 
when ripe are of a reddiſh colour, the whole plant 
of a ſweet and pleaſant ſcent, and is increaſed by 
layers or cuttings. whe 


The Month of AP RIL produces the following 
F lowers, beſides thoſe already mentioned, viz. 


Spring Cyclamen, Double Pilewort 
Stock Gilliflowers Gentianella 015 
Single Pionies Double Caltha Paluſtris 
Daiſies |Columbines 
Muſcarx Orinthogalum 
Dwarf Flag PPerſian Lily 
Great 8Snow- drop Double Saxifrage 
Spring Colchicums Venetian Vetch 
Pulſatillas Luychnis's 
Bulbous Fumitory Alyſſon Creticum - 
Double Lady's-fmock ' |Borage-leaved Verbaſ- 
Linarias ä „ 


And the blue flowered perennial Moth-mullein. 


MAY. 


0 
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LEUCOIUM, or Stock Gilliflower. 12 


HE beſt ſorts of the Stock-Gilliflower, x | 

1 rateful, both to the ſmell and ſight, as well 
as affection of every floriſt, and being now in flo- 
wer, it claims our preſent notice; leaving Anemo- 
nies and Ranunculus's for the next chapter. 

Stock Gilliflowers are too well known to take up 
time in deſcribing their form; the ſingle ones are 
only valuable for their bearing ſeeds, whence the 
double ones are raiſed, 

There are Double Stock Gillifowers of * 
colours, of a dark and light purple colour, of a 
deep reddiſh murry and one that is pure white, each 
having ſingle ones of the ſame kind, whence the 

double are Taiſed. | 

The double ſtriped Stock Gilliflowers have the 
ſame diverſities of colours, differing only in this, 
that the flowers of theſe are all ſtriped with more or 
leſs white, which raiſeth their beauty to eſteem; 
there are ſome ſtriped ſingle ones of the ſame co- 
lours, whence they are produced. 

There is alſo a double Stock Gilliflower, that is 
not raiſed from ſeeds; the flower ſmaller, but as - 
thick and double, and ſometimes better marked and 
{ſtriped with white, than the other kinds. 

The yew Stock Gill:lower, of which there is 


the ſingle yellow, is of a pale colour, very double, 
and the rareſt of its ſpecies. 


F 2 | | Theſe 
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' Theſe. plants have many branches on a ftalk, 
and bear many flowers on a branch; they begin to 
flower in April, and flouriſh in May, and ſo con- 
tinue till the nipping froſts check their pride. 
- - Fo raiſe them, get good ſeeds of right kinds, as 
of the ſtriped ſingle ones, (for the double never 
yield you any) chooſing only that ſecd, which comes 
from the ſingle ones, of five leaves; ſow your well 
ripened feeds, at the full of the moon in April, be 
- ſure not too thick, in good light earth; when grown 
three or four inches high, remove them about the 


full moon, into barren earth, or you may ſet them 
again in the ſame earth, after you have turned it, 


and mixed ſand with it to barren it, which muſt be 
done ſpeedily upon their taking up, that they may 
preſently be ſet again, at more convenient diſtances; 
after ſome time, to prevent their growing high, ſo 


| ſerve them again; let this be about the full moon 


too. By this means they will be more hardy, grow 
low, and ſpread in branches, have ſtrength to endure 


tze winter, and be better to remove in ſpring, than 
fuch as run up wirh long ſtalks, which ſeldom eſ- 


_ cape the winter's froſt ; and you will thus have more 
with double flowers among them, than if you follow 
not this rule. You may indeed, and with good 


ſucceſs, remove them three times every winter, but 


then let it be the three full moons ſucceſſively ; it 


will retard their ſpring, and make them ſpread the 


more, which makes them the more beautiful; and 
in the ſpring, you _ ſee by the buds which will 
be double and which fingle; for the double flowers 
will have their buds rounder and larger than the 
reſt: then remove them with care; not breaking 
their roots, -but taking up a clod of earth with them, 
and ſet them where they ſhall abide all ſummer in 
good earth. Being ſhaded, and well watered, they 
will grow and bear flowers, as well as if not re- 
TSR. moved 
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moved at all. Thoſe that are ſin gle, muſt ſtand to 
bear ſeed, which muſt be realy ſown to preſerve 

the kinds; for after ws, have borne flowers, they 
are apt to die, but may be preſerved by flips or cut- 
tings, which will grow and bear the next ſprin =: 
lowing, if this rule be obſerved in fetting 


VIZ. 


not bear flowers, which cut off ſome diſtance from 
the ſtock, that it be not too long, then ſlit down 
the backs, at the ends of the ſlip about half an inch, 
in three or four places equally diſtant from each 
other, as the bigneſs of the flip will allow, which 
ou muſt peel as far as it is flit, and turn up the 
ark; cut off the naked woody ſtalk cloſe to the rind 
turned up, which muſt de ſo ſet three inches in the 
ground, by making a round hole of that depth, and 
putting the flip in it with the, bark ſpread out on: 
each fide or end thereof, which Eovered up, ſhaded 
and watered for ſome time, the ground being good, 
will grow, and bear very well: Thus may you have 
yearly. bearers, without the trouble of ſowing, or 


In March + you muſt choofe ſuch branches as to 1 


two year's patience: Thus may the beſt wal * ; 


wers be propagated, or nh may lay them as directed 
fon PIGS. | ws 


5 WALL LOW ERS 


Theſe are too common to have their form de- 
ſciibed; ſome common kinds are in moſt 1 
gardens, but the following are not ſo. 

The great ſimple wall-flower, like the common 
ones, but much larger, with dark ſhining green 


WH leaves; the flowers many, growing on a long pike,. 


ofa deep gold colour, yellow. 
The great double wall Hower, like the laſt, but: 


5 wick and'doublc, 


bees Q ſingle white wall-flower. MO 
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FT 1 double white wall-flower. | 
The double red wall-flower, which indeed} is ra- 


ther a double yellow, but the outer leaves are daſhed. 


with a darker red. 
I be pale yellow wall-flower; this is more thick 


and double, and in greater eſteem than the common 
doubles. 


All theſe flower at the latter end. of March, in 
April, and part of May. 
They are increaſed or continued by flips. beim in 


March, as the ſtock gilliflowers, and are to be ſet 


againſt : a ſouth wall, to which they muſt be faſten'd, 
and defended from froſts and hard weather, eſpe- 
cially the double white, the great ſingle, and double 


yellow, and one e called the "pſy wall- 
flower. | 


l APRIL and, MAY.” 
AN E M ON E. 


i The eb ee or Anemone, bed with 
two Giſtinctions; as ſingle arid double, the Anemone 
with broad and hard leaves, the Anemöne with nar- 
row and ſoft leaves: I begin with the firſt, leaving 
out the moſt vulgar ones. 

The broad -leaved Anemone, with a double ſcar- 
let flower, hath ſomewhat broad green leaves, cut 
in on the ſides, and folding the edges, ſeldom lying 
ſmooth. and plain; the, flowers of theſe ſtand on 


ſtalks about fix inches high, and conſiſt of many 


round pointed, narrow long leaves, of a rich ſcarlet 
colour, thick and double. 


The broad-leaved double ſcarlef variegated Ane- 


mone hath ſmall and ſomething. browniſh green 
leaves, a tall talk, bearing a large double flower, of 


a rich ſcarlet, and every leaf finely ſtriped with white. 


The double broad leaved red Anemone, darker 


leaves, ſmaller flower, of a blood red. 
FT Yep The 


— 
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The double Anemone, broader leaved than the 


laſt, browniſh green, flower large, its leaves not ſo 
many, but broader, of a murry purple colour; there 
is another of this kind that hath every leaf liſted 
about with White, ſhewing very glorious. 

The ſingle ones of this kind, are of divers 
ſorts and colours, ſome bigger, others leſs, conſiſt- 
ing of one rom of leaves, with a hairy head in the 
middle, of a different colour from the leaves; theſe 
flowers are of divers red, purple, ſcarlet, pink, 
peach, white, ſilver, or aſh- colour, ſome ſtriped; 
the beſt are kept for ſeed; whence new varieties of 
ſingle and double are produced. Of the ſmall leaved 
Anemonies, I will mention, (as of the broad) 
a few of the beſt, the leaves of which are green, di- 
vided into ſeveral branches, each leaf cut and part- 
ed, in ſome flowers like the leaves of parſley, in 
others like carrots, the roots of all; tuberous. 

The double narrow leaved Anemone, 

Scarlet variegated with white. 

The outer broad leaves white, thrum ſcarlet, 5 

Outer leaves brimſtoniſh, thrum green. | 

Outer leaves orange tawney, thrum "xellowilh 

reer. 

The white of Bourdeaux, greateſt white. | 

Lively. roſe colour. 

Like the laſt, but ſtriped with hi 

Spotted bluſh, with red. 

4 Purple, or a dark ſullen violet colour. 

Lavender coloured. 

Fine bright blue. ge ; 
Outer leaves white, purple thrum. 42517 
Outer leaves red, thrum dark murrey. 

Another ſort of this, variegated with white. 
Of five colours, outer leaves red, thrum purple, 

whence come leaves half way yellow, the reſt to the 

end Vent crimſon, the {nal tuft in the one of 
em. 


” 4 
a 4 —— — — 
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them filyer coloured: but this flower is uncertain, 
and ſeldom cometh well. | 


Of a dark purpliſh colour, 4 ſtriped with 


e a noble flower; but very tender; and muſt be 


dealt with accordingly. 


| Thele already named are the beſt of old, chough 


not common ones: There are a newer zee of 


flowers, near an hundred ſorts, of fine varieties of 


two, three, and four colours, ſtrangely placed; about 


twenty whereof J have now in my garden, ſome of 
them have been raiſed at Rome, whoſe Howers : are 


price and praiſe worthy with us here. 


The ſingle flowers of this ſort; viz. narrow 
leaved, or foft anemonies, are more valued than the 
broad or hard leaved ones, being of greater variety, 
of divers colours, whether plain, edged, marked, or 
ſtriped; which, on tall ſtalks, bear fair and long 
flowers, of one row of broad leaves, With a hairy 
head in the middle, which after the flowers are paſt, 


ſeed, wrapped in down, which muſt be carefull 


thered as the down rifes, elſe e will be b 2 
away. 


The ſoil oh anemonies are to be ſet, i is a rich 


ſandy loamy earth, wherewith ſome neat”s dung and 


a little lime, that hath lain long together, and fully 
rotted, ſhould be mixed, and fifted thro” a wire 
riddle for that purpoſe, and made in a bed a foot deep, 


rather ſhady, than too much in the face of the ſun; 
therein, about the end of September, place your 


broad leaved anemone roots, half a foot aſt under, 
and a quarter deep, fet in that ſide uppermoſt, where 
ou ſee the ſmall eminencies that put forth leaves ; 


_ thoſe with ſmall leaves muſt be ſet after the ſame 


manner, but not at the fame time, for, being ten- 
derer plants, they ought not to be lodged in the 
ground till the end'of October at ſooneſt, leſt 


i 


\ 


grows big and long, yielding ſtore of flat — . | 
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riſe too early, and the froſts deſtroy them, from 
which they muſt be defended, by mats, tilts, or 
peaſe-ſtraw, which muſt daily or once in two days 
(a fair ſeaſon permitting) be taken off for one, two 
or three hours, as the weather is, to air them and 
prevent mouldinefs, which will deſtroy them: the 


broad leaves will come up before winter, the-narrew - 
about. the end of February, or as the mildneſs of 
the winter invites: If March and April prove dry 


ſeaſons, they will often require a gentle watering, 
which will make them thrive the better, and ſhow 
fairer flowers than if that pains were neglected: If 


they like the earth they grow in, having fair flowers, 


ſtrong ſtalks, and promiſe well, take them not up 
till July; but if their green leaves be few, ſmall 
flowers and ſhort ſtalks, it proves they like not the 
quarters, and that they are famiſhed by the ſoil be- 


ing too cold and poor, or ſurfeited by its over heat 


arid rankneſs, the laſt being moſt dangerous to 
them; if theſe. ſigns of diſtaſte appear, take them 
up as ſoon as the green leaves turn yellow, put them 
into ſand, and in ſome dry place for a month, and 
afterwards let them be taken out and kept in papers 
in ſome dry but cold place till their time of plant- 
ing; for ſhould the roots lie in the ground after their 
fibres be gone, if the earth was too barren, they 
would languiſh, not having received ſufficient nou- 
riſhment from it ; if too rank or over hot, and they 
lie undigeſted in it, they would moſt of them rot and 
conſume away, eſpecially if a rainy ſeaſon follow. 
For raiſing new varieties, experience yearly ac- 
quaints us, that ſome double Latifolia's bear ſeeds, 
as the double orange tawny, which ſown yield pretty 


varieties, but the purples, reds, or crimſons, very 
few, or ſuch as draw too near their original, to be 


called new faces, only a little deeper or lighter, &c. 
But the light colours are preferable, as white-aſh 
19 colour, 
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colour, bluſh or carnation, light oran ge, ſKy- colour, 
and pink, whether ſingle or double, if bearing ſeed; 
ſo allo in the Tenuifolia's. | 
| "The ſeed of theſe flowers will be ready to gather 
in May, earlier or later, as they flowered, which 
muſtibe done as foon as ripe, and not till then, 
which is known by the ſeed with its woolineſs, be- 
ginning a little to riſe of itſelf at the lower end of 
the head; then mult it preſently be gathered, left, as 
before hinted, the wind carry it all away, which a 
little will do: | ; WANG 
Your feed being obtained, lay it to dry for a 
week or more, and then in a baſon or earthen veſ- 
fel, rub it with a little ſand or dry earth gently, to 
ſeparate the ſced from the wool or down that en- 
compaſs it: Let the earth be hne and proportionable 
to your ſeed, with which you part it from its down, 
which muſt be ſtirred or rubbed till none ap- 
pears. About the full moon, in July next enſuing, 
let it be ſown, (and ſo gain a year in its growth) on 
a ſmooth bed of fine ſifted earth, or rather in pots, 
boxes, or tubs, not too thin, for all will not come 
up, then gently ſift ſome fine freſh earth over them; 
halfa finger thick is full ſufficient for this firſt co- 
vering; a month after they are come up, riddle over 
them again fine light earth to the ſame thickneſs; in 
the interim, ſhould the ſeaſon be dry, often gently 
watering them; thus doing you fhall have them 
ſpring up and grow able before winter, to abide its 
| ſharpneſs of froſt or cold. In their nonage ute 
ſome care to cover them with peaſe-ſtraw, or ſuch 
like, ſupported by ſticks that it lies not too near, or 
far from them; The next year in autumn, the 
ought to be taken up and ſet in fine looſe and freſh 
mould, rich as may be; many will prove bearing 
roots the year following, all of them the third year, 
though ſome have affirmed, from ſeeds fo * 
8 | : | Fe they 
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they have had Anemonies in flower within ten 
months from their time of ſowing. _ wy 

You will do well to put a thin layer of rotten ſally 
wood or willow earth, under your young anemone 
roots, at their firſt tranſplanting it will cauſe them 
the ſooner to put forth fibres, and gain the more 
ſtrength againſt winter; neither is it amiſs (if to 
be had) to do as much by the old roots of the beſt. 
kinds, for their beautiful flowers will very well re- 


ward your pains. 


RANUNCUL US. 


The crow- foot, the beſt forts of which car 
ſuch a luſtre and richneſs in the colour of their 
flowers, that therein they exceed all others, much 
reſembling the anemonies, and in all things are to 
be ordered alike, only requiring a richer ſoil; they 
come up with leaves ſomething broad, indented 
about the edges, ſome more cut and divided than 
the others, of. a pale green, and ſome deeper, the 
ſtalk ariſing ſome under others, above four inches in 
heighth, and have grumous or kernally roots. 2 
Ihe double white crow-foot of candy, the ſtalk 
parted into two on three branches, each bearing a 
fair white double flower. | 3 
The cloth of ſilver crow- foot, beareth leſſer 
flowers than the laſt, and ſingle, of ſeven or eight round 
pointed leaves, of a pale yellowiſh bluſh colour on 
the infides, a little ſtriped, but more on the out- 
ſide with crimſon; the root as the former 

The double yellow crow-foot, or ranunculus of 
Aſia, the leaves of this more divided like a carrot, 
whence riſe many ſmall ſtalks, each bearing at the 
top one ſmall double flower, of a ſhining yellow 
PC Eo ere xn a LIES 

The double red ranunculus of Afia hath the 
lower leaves plain, and not cut, but alittle indented 


. 
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at che edges, the reſt of the leaves parted into three 
or five diviſions, and notched about the ſtalk a foot 
high, bearing a fair and ſomething large double 
flower, of a fair yellow and red. 

Theſe have been flowers noticed in the laſt age, 


5 this produces more noble ſorts; as 


Seemingly ſtriped at firſt with yellow, but when 

full blown, of the colour of bull's blood, very 
double. | 
Mlonſter of Rome, very thick and double, a rich 
ſcarlet flower; there is alſo 

The Monſter, 9 with yellow, but a leſſer 
flower. 

Puvoin of Rome, a large flower, i its leaves round 
pointed, and Randing out in the middle, of a deep 
ſcarlet. 

Puvoin of Rome, ftriped, or rather each leaf of 
the flower lifted about with yellow, the reſt deep 
ſcarlet. -, 

M,arvilia, a leſs flower, but marbled with a deeper 
and lighter ſcarlet. 

Fericus, hath greener 1155 * larger than the 
reſt, ſtalk "riſing higher, dividing into ſeveral bran- 
ches, each bearing a large double flower of a rich 
. fcatlet. _ 
Fericus Traſhe, or ſtriped, is a leſſer flower, and 
commonly well ſtriped with yellow. _. 
Ranunculus of Aleppo, a fine flower, orange 
tavyney coloured, very double and round, well 
hf with yellow. 
There are others under different names, but vary 
10 little in the flowers, as not to be worth mention- 
ing, but theſe laſt named, a floriſt's pains are well 
be owed i in collecting. 
The following ſingle ones will alſo be accept- 
able ar in the A ar „ 


The 
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F cater gold yellow, ſtriped, cane the leaves with 
carlet. 
Roſa frize, white within, roſe colour Without. 
ſhammy, marked with red without. 


oman, 
African, yellow Within, ſcarlet and yellow 


without. 


Beſanſon, yellow within, on yellow, and red 
without. 


Melidore, pale iſabella within, and crimfm bit 
55 dered with iſabella without. 5 


Parmiſan, yellow within, and gold. colour bor- 


dered with crimſon without. 


Sattin, white wits, white marked with. red 
without. 


Didonian ammy colour within, and. marked 
wal red without. | 

There are ſeveral aches that have been, and 
more may be raiſed from ſeeds, which muſt be ma- 
many as thoſe of Anemonies. 
| heir roots muſt be planited-i in rich, candy, ns 
ranker earth than Anemonies, and like them muſt 
about Midſummer be taken up, and kept dry i in pa- 
pers, or boxes, till they are ſet again, which muſt 
bein December, left if done earlier they come up 
too ſoon, and froſts deſtroy them, unleſs prevented 
by daily attendance in coverin g and airing them. 
In March and April when they come up — riſe to 
flower, (as Anemonies) they ought to be often and 
well watered. 
| Their leaves once caught by the froſt 3 wh ich 
pears by their brown colour, will ſoon die down to 
the root, and that periſh too: I had ſome this year, 
thus caught and put drinking glaſſes over them, 
taking them off once a day, and each day gently 
watering them, and by that means not only ſaved 
their lives, but brought them to flower, otherwite 
ee 5 


That 
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That their roots may the better increaſe, they 


may be ſet in ſuch an earth as hath been made by 
long lying of old thatch or ſtraw, but with your 
other earth prepared for them above and below it, 
with which, I have found them to have been 
greatly benefited, _ VVV 
| HE Piony is of two ſexes, male and female: 

L the male is ſingle, and known by its leaves, 
coming conſtantly whole without any diviſion, hath 
long roots, and round, the flower of a purpliſh red, 
of which there is but one ſort; of the females 
many, ſome bearing ſingle, others double flowers, 
of the ſhape of the common red one, therefore 
needs no deſcription; the leaves of all of them di- 
vided on the edges, the roots more tuberous, grow- 
ing in clogs, with many round pieces faſtened to the 
head, with ſmaller ſtrings. I ſhall only name the 
beſt double ones. „„ 
The double purple Piony, ſmaller in all its parts 
than the common red one, the leaves of a whiter 


/ 


green, thoſe of the flower of a bright ſhining pur- 


ple, and ſoon fall. 155 a 
The double carnation Piony, of a bright ſhining 
carnation colour at the firſt opening, but daily wax- 
ing paler till almoſt white; it never drops the leaves, 
but they wither on the ſtalk, 196 
The double bluſh, or white piony, a lar 
flower, at firſt opening tinctured with a light bluſh, 
but in a few days turns to perfect white, and conti- 
nues ſo long before it decays, and then withers on the 
ſtalk, and is the beſt yet come to our knowledge. 
Smaller than the laſt in all its parts, the flower 
of a fine red, ſtriped with. white, laſts long and 
never drops its leaf. heſe 
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Theſe all flower in May, and are hardy plants, 


and endure long in the ground, without ſtirring; 


October is the only time of removing them, and none 
of thoſe roots will grow but what have ſprouts or 
buds at the end, or rather top of them, but each 
piece of that kind will grow. Some years the 
double ones bring ſeeds to perfection, Which being 
ſown verythin in September, where they may 
unremoved in the ground two years, may produce 
varieties. 

I muſt a little inſiſt on the honey ſuckles, and 
columbines now in flower, though they are ſo ge- 
ye a known, as to ſeem needleſs, 

Of woodbines, the red Italian and the double 
are beſt, the firſt blows in June, the double honey 
ſuckle, in this month of May; both eaſily en- 
creaſed by laying their branches in the ground; for 
if they but fall on the ground of wemſelyes, they 
are apt to root there. 

Columbines, the double are 90 ug colours, | 
blue; white, purple, and red; any. of theſe. alone 
not valued, thoſe that are variegated excepted : alſo, 
the double inverted columbines, i. e. with the heels 
inward, various in their colours. 

Double roſe columbines, that have no beels; but 
ſtand on their ſtalks like little double roſes. 

The degeneratecolumbine, like the laſt, but that 
the leaves, which are outermoſt, are much larger 
than any of the reſt, commonly of a greeniſh 
purple colour, 

The Virginian columbine, hath ſmall ſingle flo- 
wers, with long heels, of a yellowiſh colour, ſha- 
dowed with — with deeper red ſpots in the hollow 
parts of the flower; each flowering in the end of 
May, when few other flowers ſhew themſelves, and 
therefore entertained, all bearing ſeeds; thoſe flow - 
ers that come of a ought to * 


G2 
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off and only variegated ones left for ſeed, Which 
fown in April, in the nurſery, will bear the ſecond 
year, the beſt whereof remove into your garden, the 
reſt throw away before they node their ſe ed, to . 
cumber your ground With. e 

In this month alſo blows the; elmeg 
blue bottle, that is laſting; thoſe — — nd 
another place with the Guss for deſeription; tis 
like gf cet but much larger and pleaſanter, 
the long blue flowers many on a head, making a 
pretty . not ſo common, as I find fome ſpeak 
it: in this month alſo blows 

The ſtar- flower of Arabia, ves like "rt M- 
ental hyacinth, on a round green ſtalk, two foot | 
Hi h; on g foot-ſtalks grow divers flowers. 

he fly Schi, or bes-Hower⸗ -fatyrion, grows 
wild in esd and other places; yet for its 
pretty form and beau us is 'acceptable in ſome Parts 
of the garden, eſpecially the under named. 

The bee flower, growing about fix hes high, 
with three or” four narrow leaves; che ſtalk bears 
three or four flowers one above Another, each con- 
tains four leaves, three ſmall and ſharp pointed, of 
2 bluſh colour, turning up towards the top of the 
ſtalk; the fourth is round in form, and reſembles a 
bee that is ſucking a flower ſo exadtly as to deceive 
many that are ignorant of the flower: the roots are 
round, two joined together, one of them periſhing 
when the flowers paſt, the other move aan, hard 
| and ſound. . 

The gnat fatytion, differs fromthe laſt in beiin g 
* — and higher ſtalks, and in the lower or 
e leaf of the flower like a gnat, or long great 

; it is rooted like the bee-flower. 5 

The fly orchis, like the laſt, but leſs, having 
the lower leaf like a fly with legs, a liſt of aſh-co- 
lour'croſfing the back, and the lower part _— 

here 


% 
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There is alſo the butterfly orchis, the ſnow-- 
white, the red, the yellow, and ſpotted, flowering 
about the middle of May, and found wild in many 
places, thence tranſplanted with a turf about them 
into a ſhady barren part of the garden, for they will 
not live in a hot good ſoil; or take a large turf 
whence they naturally grow, ſet the herb in your 
garden ſhady, cut roundles therein, and put in your 
orchis roots filled up with the ſame earth, in June 
or July; at ſpring, clip the graſs low with ſeiſſars, 
leaving the flowers, which thus uſed will proſper well. 
The double white pipe tree, or Arabian jaſmine, 
in this month begins to flower, and continues flow- 
ering till September be ſpent, and is a rare and 
tender ſhrub, having many long flender, yet ſtiff 
woody branches, ſet with fair green leaves, and 
large, two ſtanding at each joint againſt each other; 
at the end of the branches come forth divers flowers, 
ſtanding on foot ſtalks, each in a hole like the com- 
mon white jaſmine, containing fair double flowers, 
of round pointed white leaves, the middle hollow. 
and yellowiſh, of a ſtrong ſweet ſcent, like orange 
flowers; it is anice plant, and requires houſing and 
obſervance in ſpring, - | | Fo 
Horned trefoil, its fine bloſſoms ſhew themſelves 
in this ſeaſon: this tree riſes four or five foot high, 
the body ſeldom bigger than a man's thumb, covered 
with a whitiſh bark, the branches more white ; the- 
leaves ſtand three together, being leſs, rounder and 
whiter than the ordinary laburnum; its flowers like 
broom, of a gold yellow colour, coming forth . 
three or four together at the ends of the branches, 
followed by crooked, flat, and thin pods, like half 
moons: it is a tender plant, and ſhould be ſo ſet as 
to be houſed with greens in the winter, not tobe in- 
creaſed by ſeeds or layers, but by taking off ſome 
new ſlips in June, ſetting them in the ſhade, keep- 
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ing the earth moiſt bp frequent and "gentle 
waterin 


Shru night- hade, hath a woody ſtock anos. 
ches, about a yard high, oſ a dark brown colour, 


of the common mi ade, one white, and ano- 
ther of a blue colour: one of this kind hath the 
green leaves variegated wich white: this is alſo in- 


month. 

Tires night-ſhade riſes a yard hi with a w | 
ſtem, and many green 3 boyd 
green'leaves, (uneven at the edges,) at the joints 
of the branches, putting forth two or three flowers 
together of a ſtar - like form, the leaves turning back; 


_ when fallen away, they are ſucceeded by 
_— berries, that in December will be of a 
colour, like little red cherries, wherein are 


plant reſpected, abiding in winter, at which time 
it looks pleaſingly if ſet „ or other 
greens. It is raiſed by ſowing 
which will come up and groWe if _— in'a pot, 
and houſed in winter. 


but bigger and higher; its flowers of the ſame faſhion 
and colour, but bigger, and in my opinion only 


beareth white flowers. 


into man branches, with broad leaves, divided into 
three ſections; at the top of the young branches 
comes out a round ball of many ſingle white flowers, 


——_— by ſuckers, WER are too apt to put 


ſet with leaves of a ſad een, the flowers like thoſe 


creaſed by layers and flowers; at the end of this 


of a white colour, with a yellow paintel in the mid- 


— flat white ſeeds. For the berries ſake is this 


the ſeeds in March, 
Spaniſh-broom groweth like our common broom 
Worth the naming; but there is one more rare, that 
"The gelder roſe riſes two yards bigh, ſpreading 
cloſe ſet together; this plant is hardy, long laſting, 


The 
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Te bladder nut grows but low, unleſs pruned 
up and kept from ſuckers; its bark "whitiſh, leaves 
like elder-flowers, white and ſweet; many in this 

month hanging on a ſtalk; after them greeniſh blad- 
ders, each containing one ſmall nut, and is to An 
to ſend forth ſuckers by which it is increaſed. 

The bay cherry is a ſtately evergreen, growing 
ſometimes ten or twelve feet high, flowering in this 
month, ſucceeded by ſmall harris: black when 
ripe, but being very apt to encreaſe, hath become 
common, by the — of the laurel, and hath there- 
fore made me ſo ſhort in its deſcription; nor: do I 
at all deſcribe the bay tree. 


But there is a TM having, its leaves delicately 
| vatiegated, with. large ftripes of SOR and white 
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: Culins I! Lark Spurs 3 A330 
Stock Gilliflowers | -7, 1 PROT ©, 1005S 
Double Wall-Flowers | Pionies , ,:: . . 
Single Scarlet Lychnis F raxinellas _ 

_—_— s-Hood | per Ny Worts 7 obs | 

J. anus's We 
Sea-Pinks | 5 Martagons | f 12 
Candy-Tuft , et OS © 
$ weet Williams I rg Orchis Fit 11 20 t ror | 
Venus's e Marigolds | $19 1 
Annual Stock , _ [Lupines 
Periwincles _ _... Double Globe-F lms 
Fox-Gloves } Daiſies | 
Bulbous-rooted Iris's Feather- Few 
.. „ Olds, i ho 
Moth -Mulleins il Antirrhinum N 
Anemonies Valerian AL 
Ranunculus's I Iris's | 
Canterbury-Bells _ | Lily y of the Valley | 
0-w1bines Double Catch. Flies 


London 


9 re g 
— 
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London Pride | * Robons . 

Solomon's.Seal | Double Saxifrage 

Lady's Mantle ] Honeſty 

Lady's Slipper |: Scabious,' and 
Double Rocket I Bird's Eye 

Batchelor's Buttons 0 bh FOES 


MAY and JUNE. 


1215 or FTOoWEA-DE-LVucE. 


The Iris is ok two ſorts, bulbous and eus 
rooted; of the bulbous there are two diſtinctions, 


broad and narrow leaved; of the laſt there are more 


diyerſities than in the broad leaves, though many 
retty of that kind: As 

The great bulbous iris, with a rich blue flower, 

is like the old Engliſh blue flower- de- Iuce, except in 

the colour of the flower, which in this is a rich 


ſhining blue colour, having that ſpot which is in 
the lower leaves of all thefe Hower-de-Juces, of a 


deep yellow, towards orange. 


The blue ſtriped iris, being diverſ] marked 
through every leaf with a dark violet purple colour. 
The great purple, bulbous iris, the whole flower, 


| (except a yellow ſpot) of a reddiſh murry purple. 


The great purple variable, bulbous iris, of a 
rich murry purple, a ſmall yellow ſpot in the falling 
leaves, marked with deeper brown purple, almoſt 


black, upon a lighter purple. 


The great aſh-coloured iris, hath ſometimes two 


| flowers on a ſtalk, very large, of an aſh or lavender 


| colour, with a yellow ſpot in their falling leaves, 
The great aſh- coloured ſtriped bulbous i iris, like 
the laſt, only the flower is ftriped and veined all 


over with {mall lines of purple. 


The 


3 5 | 
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The great variable coloured bulbous is iris, hath 
the three falling leaves of the flower of a pale filver 
colour, with a circle of aſh-cour about the yellow 
| ſpot; the arches are of the ſame colour, vix. ſil- 

ver ridged with aſh-colour, the op leaves angus 
with blue. Ne en 64 

The great mala red or ge * bulbous 
iris, 1s more rare than any of the former, having 
a ſmall yellow ſpot in each of the three falling 
leaves. 

The great white; there is this and the greateſt 
white iris, which will ſometimes have the three 
top leaves ſtriped and ſpotted with a faint purple; 
ſeveral diverſities the ſeed of this flower hath pro- 
duced. - There is another that is of a pure white, 
finely ſtriped, and marked with veins and drops of 
a thin ing blue through every leaf. There is ano- 
ther that is ſtriped with purple through * 
the ſeeds of which produce good varieties, | 

The (in yellow bulbous iris, of a fine bright 

oo colour, with the ſpot in the middle of the 
three falling 5 of a e Nn oy f 
oran 
ere are more diverſities of this kind in ther 
| counteies; and raiſed in ours by ſowing their ſeeds, 
which muſt be performed as thoſe of tulips. Some 
kinds flower in May, but moſt in June; the blueſt | 
firſt, then whites, and the purples laſt. | 
Their roots yearly loſe their fibres, and ſhould 


be taken up as ſoon as they are dried; for if they 


ſtay long, they put forth new fibres, and then are 
not to » ſtirred ; therefore rather before than after 
they are withered, take them up and keep them dry 
till Auguſt, at which time ſet them again in beds of 
good freſh ſifted earth, not too poor, nor over rank, 
or _ for that will rot and conſume them; hor 
too 
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too much in the ſun, that will ſcorch and ſpoil their 
flowers: chuſe the eaſt part of your garden for their 
| abode; experience forbids either ſouth or welt, as 
not ER with them. 


1 5 v N E. 


HE lefler white bulbous i iris, which riſes out 
of the ground before winter, now blooms, 
A 15 another white, that is bigger; another, whoſe 
falling leaves have a little ſhew of yellowneſs, as al- 
ſo'have the middle ridges of the arched leaves} and 
another very ſmall. 

There is one called the 81 8 cliow, a . 
flower, of an excellent deep a. yellow throughout 


the whole flower. Another, with pale yellow 


flowers, with a deep yellow ſpot: of this there are 
many diverſities, and one with the falling leaves 
_ white, except the yellow ſpot, common to all the 
bulbous 8 uces. 

There is the party- coloured Spaniſh flower-de- 
Fas whoſe falling leaves are White, the ' arched 
leaves ſilver- colour, and the top-leaves of a bluiſh 
| E z another hath the falling leaves circled with 

lue, the arched leaves pale blue, and top leaves, 
purple. Some a fair bluiſh purple, others of a red- 
diſh purple. Another hath yellow falling leaves, 
ſky-coloured arches, and top-leaves of a m 
purple. Another falling leaves yellow, arches and 

top-leaves of a black re. Sou Another of a duller 
brown colour. Another larger than any of the reſt, 
with falling leaves of a duſky yellow, with veins 
and borders about the edges, of a dun colour, the 


arches 
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arches of a dull purpliſh yellow, and the top leaves 
of a ſullen bluiſh purple; with many more, which 
would be but too tedious here to mention, therefore 
I conclude my account of theſe ſorts wich two 
more rare than the reſt, _ 

The moſt elegant narrow-leaved bulbous iris, 
with a peach-coloured flower, large and long falling 
leaves, with a yellow ſpot in the midſt of them, 
arched leaves alſo large, and the divided ends lon 
and turning up, the top- leaves ſuitably long Id | 
large, the whole flower (SPL, the yellow ſ] pot ) of 

12 reddiſh peach- colour. 

The narrow-leaved bulbous. i158, with a ſp 
ſtalk ; the flower ſtands round and neat, and of a 
reddiſh murry-purple, except the ſpot in the falling 
leaves, which is of a deep yellow, round at the head, 
and with a ſmall lift running under the arched | 
leaves; thus the green leaves coming up before 
winter, may be known, in that the bottoms of 
them for an inch above ground, are of a reddiſh co- 
Jour, full of dark purple ſpots. ' 

If any wet falls upon theſe flowers, preſently af- 
ter ſhake it off, or the leaves of the flower will foon 
be ſpoiled; their roots as the reſt, loſe their fibres, 
and muſt be managed after the ſame manner; the 
| ſeeds of the beſt, ſorts become a floriſt's pains in 

ſowing for producing varieties; the common ſorts 
increaſe faſt enough by off-ſets; the two laſt are the 
moſt tender, as they are the beſt, and require to be 
planted in good freſh earth, that is not hot with 
dung, and where they may have the benefit of the 
morning ſun only. 

I forgot to mention the Iris Perſica, with a bul- 
bous root, a fine flower, as alſo Cluſius flower-de- 
luce, both of eſteem, though old flowers. 

The flag leaved flower-de-luce, with tuberous 
roots, 'which alſo are of two ſorts, Iris Major, and 


Iris 
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Iris. Minor, or tall and dwarf, or elſe broad and 
narrow leaved flag or ſedge flower-de-l uce. Of 
theſe many varieties, but will mention only two 
or ree of the beſt of each. * 
The great Chalcedonian Iris, or Turkey flower- 
de-luce, by ſome Fl the toad-flag; (fo dark a 
marbled e Th he form is like the reſt of the 
flo) er- de· luces, ut that the leaves are broad, of a 
ellowiſh green, folded one within the other at the 
1 7 open at the 555 ; out of the 7 whereof 


B48 Þ $4 


of a a ſa { purp Fe, e black erh ſpotted 
| Rreak eaked and 11 0 th a gray 1 

with a reat b lack f reeze in the middle of each of 
them; the three arched leaves that cover the ſmall 
part of theſe, of the ſame colour and making, but a 
? OE paler, eſpecially, towards the ſides and ends; 


the three upper nes Uk 's alſo very large, marbled like 
the other, but of a hter « Pe the roots tube- 
rous, thick and ons 1 5 ede brown co- 
jour than the other f r flag Hover e-Juces, with r 


long fibres. 

The leſſer Chalcedonian Iris, differs only from 
a dhe former i in bei Teſler 1 in all its parts, the leaves 
of a yellow green, the flower dat ker, and not ſo 
Well marked, each flo owering in lay, and are the 
beſt kind pf flag- flowers; their roots ſometimes 
loſe their fibres, and then the green leaves die to 
the ground; 


kept out of the ground till October. The beſt 
time to tranſplant. them is in Auguſt, or early in 
September, in freſh ſoil, mixed with well-rooted 
wWood-pile earth, but not. (as ſome adviſe) under a 
ays the hot reflection of the 
troy 1 their flowers ; ; but ſo 

as 


ſouth-wall, for in two d 
13 from thence will det 


ſuch as do, muſt be taken up, and 
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makes them the more apt to bear flowers. 


There is the flower de · luce of Aſia and Dalma- 


155 
as to have the morning, but not tlie mid-day ſcorch- : 
ing ſun. Some take them up in June, and keep 
them dry till late in October, which, they ſay, 


tia, that bear many flowers on a head, the firſt of 4 
deep, the” laſt a lignter blue, both very ſweet- 


ſcen 


The pieeulowerth ng Portugal flower de-luce, 


flowers in Spring, an 


commonly the ſame year in 


Autumn, and is ſweeter in ſcent than any of the 


former 
The variable purple goweß ele Hage, of Camera- 


rius, the three lower leaves of a reddiſh purple, the 


arched leaves of a black yellow, ſhadowed with 


purple, the three e of a dull ſmoaky 9 


lowiſh purple - colour. 


The blue, parti- coloured, falls blue at the edges, | 
the reſt white, the arched leaves whitiſh yellow, and 


top- leaves pale ſky with yellow edges. 


The white variable flower-de-luce, riſes near a 


yard high, bearing four. or five flowers-one above 


2 . 


another, of a ſilver colour, liſted with bluiſh' pur- 


ple down the backs of the top leaves, the lower 
leaves whipt about the edges with-blue; the arched 
leaves of a pale ſky-colour, more blue towards che . 


ridge. 


The yellow! n of Trial; grows 


about four foot high, bearing two or three 1 nar- 
row-leayed gold yellow flowers. 


Narrow leaved variable ” APY OP bears fol 


__ 


yu * 


or five ſmall flowers, the lower leaves marked with 


blue. 


There is a great W bearing man FOO on a 


white and blue, and the arched leaves of a light 


ſtalk; alſo the double narrow-leaved f ower-de-luce, | 


blue and white, 


* wh 2 * 
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The bluſh coloured dwarf_flower-de-luce, fall- 
ing leaves of a reddiſh. purple, with blue thrums, 
the arched and top leaves of a fine pale red, or 
bluſh colour. Some of theſe flower in April, 6thers 


in May, and ſome dont, bring forth their flowers till 


June; they are hardy plants, grow and increaſe in 
moſt places, but the better. the ſoil, the more they 


will flourtſh; they are too room my for a flower-garden, 
r 


and fitter for the ks of a fruit-apartment: the 


beginning of September is the beſt time for their 


tranſplanting; part their roots, and ſet * nei- 
ther too thick Nor too deep. 


R 8 K 


The roſe is one of the chiefeſt ornaments that en- 
2 our gardens; of which there are the following 

rts. 
The Engliſh * roſe; this all cerfobs are fo well 
acquainted with, that it needs no deſcription: from 
this came 

The roſe of the world, for 3 and form like 


the common red one, but their colours differ to ad- 


miration; the leaves are in this flower for the moſt 
part of a pale bluſh-colour, diverſely ſpotted, and 


ny marked with great flakes of the ſame red, as 


in 


e common red roſe, making it, through the 
whole double flower, the lovelieſt thing, to the eye, 
of the ſpecies. 

The Hungarian roſe differs from the common 
red one in the green ſhoots, the flower of a paler 
red, having faint ſpots ſpread over the leaves of the 
whole double flower, but is of no great value. 

The red province-roſe is greener and larger than 
the common red, the flowers large and thick, 
ſpreading very broad, and laid open, of a paler red, 
and ſweeter than the red one; there is one of this 
kind conſtantly ſpotted and marbled, with deeper 
and paler red. The 
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The red Belgick roſe, the flowers exceeding thick 

and double, full of ſmall leaves in the middle, and 

larger on the outſide of the flowers, which when 
full blown turn towards the ſtalk; of a ſine deep red 
colour, as lovely a flower as any roſe of one colour. 

The dwarf red roſe grows lower, and has fewer 
thorns than the red one, the flower ſmaller, yet thick 
and double, ſtanding round and even when blown, 
and * pleaſant car nation, ſcented like the ordinary 
red roſe. HS * 7 

The double velvet roſe, its. young ſhoots of a ſad 

reddiſh green colour, few thorn; the leaves of a ſadder 
green than the common red, the flowers of two or 
three rows of leaves, of a dark red velvet- colour, 
with ſome marks of lighter red in them, ſeldom 
| ang many roſes, nor ſo well ſcented as ſome of 
. e . ©; $4 
The marbled roſe, like the velvet roſe in growth, 
but larger: very double, and of a light red, marbled 
with a deeper and lighter bluiſh grideline, and well 
ſcented. _ $i Ke Vi | 
. The virgin roſe, inſhoots and leaves like the laſt, 
but greener and ſmoother ; without any thorns; the 
flowers not ſo thick, ſpreading leaves ſtanding for- 
ward from each other, of a pale red, ſtreaked on 
the faces of the leaves, of a pale bluſh, the back- 
ſides are all of a pale or whitiſh colour, blowing 
moſt times fair and very ſweet. 
The Frankfort- roſe hath the button under it big - 
ger than ny other, the flowers thick and double, of 
a bluiſh red colour, and ſweet ſcent, ſeldom opens 
fair, but curled and crumbled. | __ "Re 
The cinnamon roſe blows in May, bearing many 
ſmall double flowers, of a pale red, and faint ſcent, 
a little like to cinnamon; from whence its name. 

So far of red roſes; the next are paler coloured, as, 


H 2 The 


— 


i 
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The common damaſk roſe, boo well known t to 


— 
The qiartywoloudeds ala coſe, or; as 158 
termed, the: Vork and Lancaſter, differ 
from the laſt, in that ſometimes half the 1 
| ſometimes half j in ſome of the leaves, are parted or 
marked with a pale bluſſi almoſt white, "Upon, the 

en roſe colour. 


The: chrpſtaliroſe; lite te fte ds nn 


in the making of the 7 5 being common 
Iſtriped, and marked out every le 1 f, With pale 
Wanke upon the damaſſz reſe colour. een 

The elegantwariegated: damaſk poſe, Sith leaves 
ſmaller, ſhoots fhorter and redder, and the flowers 
more double than the laſt, and is much better mark- 
ed than either of thoſe befors- mentioned; by many 
known by the name of Mrs. Hart's Roſe. 1 

The damaſk” province roſe, too generally known 
to need deſcription, being but too common, were 
it as ſcarce as ſome others, it would be as valuable 
as any. 


The monthly roſe, in all parts like the Anal, 


bears in England but in June, July, Auguſt, and 


September, though reported in Italy to bear ſeven 
e in the year. 

The bluſh Belgick role, hath larger beagbhes, 
more full of-thorns, of a whitiſh green colour, 


many flowers growing together on the ends of the 


branches, about the bigneſs of an ordinary damaſk 
roſe, but very thick and double; of a fine pleaſant 


pale bluſh colour, and ſweet - ſcent, the oreateſt 


=. 
We proceed next to the yellow roſes, and con- 
clude with the white. 

The ſingle yellow roſe grows as high as the da- 
maſk, the) young ſhoots full of ſmall hairy prickles, 
* a dark reddiſh colour, ſmall leaves, ſingle 


flowers, 
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flowers, but five leaves a-piece, of a pale yellow 
colour, being naturally a wild roſe, and entertained 
for muy | n . 
The ſcarlet roſe of Auſtria, in all parts like t he 
laſt, the chiefeſt difference in the colour of the 
flowers; the inſide of the leaves of this of a fire 
ſcarlet, and the outſide of a pale brimſtone colour}; 
for which reaſon worthy the | 5 
The double yellow roſe, ſmaller ſhoots and leaves, 
of a paler yellowiſh green than the ſingle kind, the 
flowers very thick and double, the beſt kind, like 
that of the damaſk roſe, of a pale yellow; another 
that comes with a multitude of ſmall pale yellow 
leaves, often with a great thrum in the middle, nei- 
ther of any conſiderable ſeent: the firſt coming 
well and ſmooth, is of ſome value, the laſt of littl 
worth, coming broken and ragged. | 

The common white roſe. + rg 

The bluſh roſe, only differs ſrom the laſt, in 
opening at firſt, with a fine pleaſant bluſh colour, 
which afterwards grows whiter. _ 1 
The double muſk roſe, riſes high with many green 


branches, and dark greenſhining leaves, armed with ' 


great ſharp thorns; the flowers, many together in a 
tuft, come forth on long foot-ſtalks at the ends of 
the branches of a whitiſh or cream colour, not very 
double, the firſt row of leaves being much bigger 
than the reſt, which are ſmall, and ſtand looſe. 
There is another of this kind that bears ſingle 
flowers, therefore of leſs eſteem, both chiefly va- 
lued for their ſcent, ſmelling like muſk, whence 
they had their name; as alſo for their uſe in phytic : 
they commonly, flower in Auguſt, after the reſt of 

the roſes, but their uſual time is September. 
The other muſk roſe, ſome call it the damak muſk 
roſe, ſome the white cinnamon roſe, in leaves and 
branches like the other, but grows not fo high, 
| | 2 2 larger 
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: larger leaves, whiter 25 colour, more double than 
the former, but not fo ſweet; flowering before the 
other, in the end or preſently after other roſes. 


| like the leſſer white role, « or wild kind thereof; the 
flowers double, of a faint whitiſh bluſh colour, and 
"weak ſcent, eſteemed. only becauſe double. 
The ever-green roſe, grows like the wild: egl an- 
tine, the leaves fall not in the winter as other 
roſes, which occaſioned the name, but ſtay on till, 
thruſt off at Spring by new ones; the flowers ſtand 
four or five together at the end of the branches, 
Which are ſingle, but of five leaves, of a pure 
- white colour, and ſomething relabling the muſk 
roſe in ſcent. 

The Spaniſh mut roſe; riſes as the laſt, with 
greater green branches and leaves; the flowers ſingle, 

- of five large white leaves, with an 15 of W in 
them, ſcented like the BEL 5 

The great apple toſe, hath a great: & many 
reddiſh branches, with a green ſharp thorn; the 
leaves like the common white roſe, the flowers ſmall 
and ſingle, ſtanding on prickly buttons, bearded 
like other roſes, which, after the flower falls, grows 
great, red, and of the faſhion of a pear. 

The double eglantine differs only from the wild 
one, in that the: flowers are double, of two, ſometimes 
three rows of leaves, of a pretty reddiſh colour, 
leaves and flowers ſcented like the wild and ſingle 
kind. All theſe roſes bring forth their fair flowers 
in June, and continue flowering all that month, and 
moſt of July, except thoſe only expreſſed in their 
deſeription. 

Roſes. are increaſed by inoculating the buds of 
them in other ſtocks, or by laying down the branches 
in the earth ; beſt Rocks to inoculate upon, Which 

m 


- 


The double dog roſe, in leaves and branches 5 
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muſt be done about Midſummer, are the damaſk, 
white, Franckfort, and the wild eglantine. 
All ſtocks of budded roſes muſt be kept from 
ſuckers, and the buds inoculated as near the ground 
as may be, that after one years growth, the Budded 
lance may be laid in the earth to root; firſt prick 
about a joint that will lie in the earth, many holes 
with an awl, and then cover it with good mould; 
do this in the Spring, and fo peg, it down. that it 
riſe not again; if watered now and. then in dry ſea- 
ſons, by Autumn it will be ſo rooted as to be re- 
moved, and cut from its other part behind the 
roots; thus it becomes a natural tree, one whereof 
is worth two others that are only budded or grafted, 
for every ent that comes fro them will be of the 
ſame kind. 

But ſince all pls are 1 to yield ſuckers, there- 
fore, the ſureſt way to increaſe any, is gently to bend 
down the tree, as before expreſſed, and la at 
branches as before directed in the ground, and apply 
to them old and well-rotted dung, about the places 
where they are laid, it will make them root the ſooner, 
and by Autumn you will have as many rooted trees 
of the ſame kind as branches laid in, the earth; wWith- 
out prejudice to the old one, which when the new 
ones are cut off, may be eaſilj brought to its place 
again, and the next year bear as plentifully as ever; 
nor does this hinder the bearing of flowers, for the 
branches thus laid will be as plentifully ſtored as if 
the tree was erect and not laid, ſo that they loſe nei- 

ther the profit nor. pleaſure of that year; 
The double yellow roſe bears not ſo well 2 5 | 
thus managed as others, nor in the ſun as other 
roſes, but Tauſt be placed in the ſhade, and for its 
better bearing and faireſt flowers, firſt in the ſtock of 
a Franckfort roſe put in the bud of a ſingle yellow 
roſe, near the ground, which will quickly ſhoot 
to 
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to a good length; and about a foot higher in 
that . — it a bud of a devi How 
roſe, the beſt kind, which growing, keep ſuckers 
from the root (as in all other roſes inoculated) and 
rub off all buds, but of that kind deſired, when big 
enough to bear; the preceding winter prune it very 
near, cutting off all the ſmall ſhoots, and only 
leave the bigger, cutting off the tops of them alto 
as far as they are ſmall; in the ſpring, h en it buds 
for leaves, rub off the ſmalleſt of them, and when it 


| buds for flowers, if too many, let the fmalleſt be 


wiped off, leaving fo many of the faireſt as you 
think the ſtrength of the tree may bring to perfec- 
tion, which ſhould be a ſtandard fixed up to a wall, 
and rather ſhaded than in too much heat of the ſun, 
and in dry weather ſometimes yratered ; by which 
means you may expect fair and beautiful flowers, 
ſuch as wilt recompence your pains in their 
Propagatron. J 


* 


For the making roſes come earlier than ordinary, 


ſome adviſe, to place them in a declining houſe 
againſt the ſun, and water enriched with hotteſt 


dung diſſolved therein, or ſhavings of horn, or lime 


ſteeped in it, or watering with warm water, to ac- 
celerate their blowing earlier than they naturally do; 


I think it not worth the while, becauſe other beau- 


tiful flowers would be in being, and diminith ſome- 
what of their glory, which is the greater blowing in 
Maſon when there are none others to vie with them; 


and if ſuch means as before exprefied be uſed, I 


have reaſon to ſuſpe& the killing of trees thereby; a 
deſerved loſs for following irrational and unexperi- 
mented impoſitions. ; 
But the retarding 
more acceptable plan, eſpecially when no more 
pains are required than ſheefing off the buds when 
they put forth, and then when others are quitting 
| | | their 


the blowing of rofes, is a 
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their lively ornaments, they will be putting on 
theirs ; and I ſuppoſe, a ſecond ſheering them off, 

may cauſe them to be as much later, And ſo have 
roſes hen no other flowers are in being; but then 
be ſure to ſerve the whole tree ſo, - for i. you ſheer 
but one part of it, the part unſheered will ſpend 
that ſtrength and ſap that you expected ſhould put 
forth new buds in the places of thoſe cut off, and 
ſo fruſtrate your deſign. 

As ſoon as your roſes have Re 1 cut 
them with your ſheers pretty cloſe to the old woodz 
and near t 40 e ſpring each branch ought to be cut 
again with a pruning-knife, cloſe 5 a leaf- bud, 
and all dead parts taken away, or any that is ſuper- 
fluous, to bring your tree in handſome form; the 
are all hardy, and endure the ſevereſt winters well 
enough; they may be diſpoſed up and down your 
garden i in buſhes, or in the walks among your fruit, 
or ſet in rows and hedges, intermixing the ſeveral 
colours, ſo not to have two of like colours together; 
the well-placing them much advances their pro- 
ſpect to the eye, and commends the diſpoſer of 
them. . 

Let none of your roſe-trees grow high, which is 
diſgraceful, rather lower than above a yard and an 
half, except your muſk-roſes,” which bear not well 
except aaf a wall, pale, or houſe- ſide, and ſuf- 
fered to grow to their full height, which uſually 
is eight or nine feet high. 

| Theſe dew-empearled, muſky, fragrant perfuming 
flowers, deſerve the principal place among all others 


whatſoever, being eſteemed for their beauty, virtues, 
nd odoriferous ſcents, 
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„ TEE COMPLETE FLORIST. 
„ ns i V. | | 
In this month the . are in had full 1 


of the lily, there are three ſorts that are mentionable; 


the red, yellow, and white; as 

The ny red bulby lily, bearirig. on a * gh ſtalk 
many fair owers, containing ſix broad thick 3 
of a fiery ted at the tops, declining towards. the 
bottorh to an orange- colour, with ſmall black 


ſpecks. 


The double red lily. beareth many ge· co- 


loured ſingle flowers on a ſtalk, with ſmall brown 
| ſpecks on the inſides, ſometimes but one fair double 


flower, as if all the reſt were there concatenated. 
The yellow lily, of all the kinds moſt . 


able, like the other, but taller and bigger, many 


flowers on a ſtalk, of a fine gold colour. : . | 
The common white, like the common red, needs 
no farther noticing. 4 


The white lily of 8 18 frnalles 3 in 
all its parts than the common white, but bears more 


flowers, twenty or thirty on a ſtalk; ſometimes the 
ſtalk comes flat and broad, with one hundred or 


more flowers on it. 


The double white lily, in all things like the com- 
mon kind, the flowers excepted, which are five or 


fix on a ſtalk, each ol ly double, the leaves 


long, green before they turn white and open, ſeldom 
opening at all but in a fair ſeaſon; more a rarely for 
the double lowers, than beautif al, 

The Perſian lily, rooted like the crown imperial, 
but longer, ee and whiter, from whence 
ſpringeth up a round whitiſh green ſtalk, beſet with 
many Jong whitiſh green leaves from the bottom to 
the middle thereof, from whence to the top there are 
many ſmall flowers hanging their heads, containing 
fix leaves apiece, of a dead or Over-worn, ä 

our, 
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leur, with a pointel and chives in the middle, tipt 
with yellow pendants; but this flowers in May, 
is a flower of a ſmall beauty, and only entertained 
for N its heavy colour ſetting off others that 
are more briſk. 


Next comes the martagons, a rambling flower 


only fit for flower-pots, or chimneys, and to be 


planted in borders, or under hedges, as 

The martagon imperial, a ſcaly root, and pale 
yellow ſtalk above a yard high, browniſh colour, 
at ſome- diſtance beſet, with ingle rounds of broad 
1 leaves, and naked betwixt; at the top of the 


Ik come forth, in an old plant, ſometimes one 


hundred flowers, each: on a ſeveral foot-ſtalk hanging 
down their heads, and turning the leaves back a in, 
which are thick and fleſhy, of a pale purple — 


with brown ſpots on the inſide, a ſtile in the middle, 


with ſix yellow] chives tipt with vermilion pen- 
dants. 


The white martagon, differs 8 the laſt in a 


greener . ſtalk, fewer bloſſoms, and white flower. 
'The white martagon ſpotted, differs from the for- 
mer in the ſtalk being brown, and flowers inclinin 
to bluſh colour, with many red ſpots on the inſide. 
The ſpotted martagon of Canada; this bears 
four or five flowers on long ſtalks in form like a red 
lily, having the head of a fair yellow, with man 
black ſpots on the inſide chived and pointelled like 
the reſt, the root ſmaller, and ſtalk lower. 
The martagon of Conſtantinople, yellowiſh ſcaly 
root, browniſh ſtalk, large round pointed green 
leaves, confuſedly p Jaced thereon; ; on the top whereof 


come forth four or five flowers, on long foot-ſtalks, 
hanging their head, the leaves turning back again, 
of a fair orange-colour, with a pointel and fix chives. 


tipt with yellow pendants; this. is very common; 
but 0 tf that follow are not. a 
The 
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The red ſpotted martagon of Conſtantinople, like 


the: laſt, but larger flowers, more on a head, of a 


deeper orange - colour, thick ſpeakled. on the inſide, 
with ſmall black ſpots.. 


The martagon of 3 . Ne than 


the laſt, thinner ſet; flowers bigger, of a bright pale 


ee the _ and my of all 1 marta- 


"T; he e ee 8 5 1 p40 root, 
the ſtalk riſes yard-high, beſet with ſharp. pointed 
whitiſh green leaves, in rundles, the head bearing 


three or four, or more, ſomewhat large flowers turn- 


ing back of a gold yellow colour, with many brown 
ſpots about the bottom of the flowers, the points or 


ends of the leaves that turn up, of a red or ſcarlet 


colour without ſpots: a very tender plant, and 
muſt be defended from winter's froſts. 

The martagon of Pompony, yel lowiſn brown 
ſcaly root, ſtalk yard high, ſetj promiſcuouſly, with 


many mall long green leaves, almoſt to the top, 


where ſtands many flowers, according to the age of 
the plant: ſome ſtanding long unremoved, have 


born a hundred flowers; of a yellowiſh orange co- 


lour, with ſmall black ſpecks on the inſide, fa- 


ſhioned like the red er of Conſtantinople, 


but ſmaller. 

There is alſo the yellow martagon, without ſpots, 
and the yellow ſpotted martagon, but of no great 
eſteem, and only for variety admitted, as ſome of 


the others are; the choiceſt is that of Canada and 


Virginia, and muſt be planted in the richeſt and hot- 


teſt earth you can get, in boxes or pots, to be fo 


houſed as to be kept from freezing in the winter. 
The lilies, and moſt of the martagons flower in 

June, but the martagon of Pompony firſt, in the 

end of May; that of Conſtantinople, about the 


e of July; the * laſt, in Auguſt. 
- | All 
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All; except what were before-mentioned, are very 
hardy plants, increaſe but too faſt by che roots, 
which hold their fibres, and therefore like not often 
removing, but when occaſion for it, the beſt time is 
when their ſtalks are dried down, for then the: roots 
have feweſt fibres; the roots ought: tobe ſet Ave 
inches deep in the earth, and ſhould be every year 
uncovered to the bottoms, that without ſtirring the 
fibres of the old roots, the young ones may be parted 
from them, and they only remain with new rich 
earth put to them and covered, which will much 
advantage the fairneſs and number of their flowers; 
your young roots diſpoſed in ſome other place con- 
venient, (conſidering the height they grow to, and 
great increaſing) not Wen A8 out of che ; 
round. 
The Moly in this: lathe z is in eee from the 
ning ta the end of the month chieff r 
ehe great Moly of Homer, that rifeth- up with 
two or. erg great thick long hollow leaves, of a 
whitiſh green colour, like the tulip-leaf, from a- 
mongſt which the ſtalk riſes above a yard high, 
naked, round and ſmooth, bearing on the top a 
great umbel or tuft, of ſmall ſtar-like + purpliſh 
flowers, upon equal » footed. ſtalks, which continue 
long before they decay; the root bigand whey and 
of the-fnelt-of pabloks353 51.515 nods gone | 
The Indian cen hath ſhorter, though: ln 
leaves than the formerſ the ſtalk not ſo high as its 
leaves, without any flowers, bearing a cluſter of 
reddiſh ſcaly bulbs, each as: big as an acorn, ſtand- 
ing on foot- ſtalks, which ſet, will bring plants of 
the ſame kind; a White root covered with a 
| dark-colouted coat; little inereaſing under ground. 
The moly of Hungary, is of two ſorts; the firſt 
hath three or four long and broad green leaves, car- 
__ AP with the falk, a foot high, one above ano- 
1 . 
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ther, beſet at the top with ſome reddiſh bulbs, with 
long foot-ſtalks, with flowers of a pale purple, 
faſhioned like Homer's moly, the-root ſmall and apt 
to increaſe; the ſecond like the ſirſt, but the green 
leaves ſmaller; the ſtalk bearing a greater cluſfer of 
dark green bulbs, flowers alike in faſhion, colour, 


and in manner of growing, the root wearing a dark 


purple coat. 


| Serpent's moly, like the former, but more beauti- 


ful, the bulbs on the head of a lower ſtalk, are red- 
der, the ſmall green leaves twine and crawl like a 
ſerpent, therefore ſo named, the root ſmall and 
round, increaſing into many ſmaller ones, no big- 
r than peas. oY wt 
The yellow moly, when it flowers, hath two long 
and broad leaves, otherwiſe but one, near the big- 
nefs of a tulip, between which cometh up a ſlender 
ſtalk, bearing at the top a tuft of yellow ftar-like 
flowers, ' greeniſh on the back, with yellow threads 
in the middle, a whitiſh root, apt to increaſe, ſinel- 
ling ſtrong, (as the flowers and leaves do) of garlick. 
WW he Spaniſh purple moly, hath two long broad 
leaves, betwixt which- riſes the ſtalk two feet high, 
bearing at the top many ſtar-like flowers, of a de- 
-cayed purple colour, with threads of the ſame, tip- 
ped with yellow, yielding, near the-ground, bulbs. 
by which they are increaſed, having no ſcent of 
oanlick in apy; fart: 1) dp ih rhe bo he 
The filver-cupped Spaniſh moly, with two or 
three long ruſh-like leaves, paſſing away when the 
ſtalk is at its height, which is a yard or more, bear- 
ing a great head of flowers, which at length ſpread 
much open, and grow long on foot-ſtalks, of a ſil- 
ver colour, with lines on both ſides the leaves, fa- 
ſhioned ſmall and hollow, like a cup, a white and 
clear root, apt to increaſe, without an ill ſcent in 
any part. | | 
The 
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The ſweet moly of Montpellier, hath four or five 
ſmall leaves like bent-ſtalks, a foot high, bearing 
many ſtar-like ſweet flowers, which, if the ſeaſon 
be hot, ſmell like muſk; a ſmall root and tender, 
requiring defence from winter froſts; this laſt 
flowers not till September. | 8 bee 
They all loſe their fibres, and may be taken up 
when the ſtalk i dried down, thriving well in any 
| foil, greatincreaſers, ſtanding long unremoved; they 
witl laſt long in flower-pots, it the water be re- 
newed, and are preſerved more for variety than for 
their ſmell or beauty's ſake. = . 
The aſphodel al fo bears ſtar- like flowers, as the 
great white branched, the white unbranched, the 
bluſh- coloured, the great white ſtriped, the little 
hollow white afphode, and the ſmall yellow, flowers 
of ſmall worth, therefore only named; as another 
kind, called the lily aſphodel, having ſedgy leaves 
and roots, many of which are-not the leaſt valuable; 
except the lily aſphiodel with a white flower, and 
the bluſh lily aſphodel, which may be entertained : 
_ . Spider-wort: the Savoy and Italian are only fit 
for your choice, which flower about the beginning 
of June, and are hardy plants, live and thrive in 
any ſoil, but beſt in that which is moiſt; as the 
lily aſphodel; their time of tranſplanting in Auguſt, 
parting the roots, and preſently ſetting them again. 
Corn- flag, (fit for ſide or outer borders becauſe of 
their rambling) with broad, long, ſtiff, green leaves, 
full of ribs coming out by the Te of the other, and 
joined at the bottom; the ſtalk riſing from among 
them, bearing many flowers one above another, 
ſtanding all one way like the fox-gloves: as, 
The corn flag of Conſtantinople, with flowers 
of a deep red, with two white ſpots within: the 
7 1 | mouth 
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month of every flower, a round and flat root netted & 

— le d. | Or 
overs gives many off. ſets, if long unremove 


The corn flag, with a bright red flower. | 05 
The corn flag, with a white flower. There are Fol 
feyeral others; but there is one more fit to be retain- fi 
ed amongſt the before-meritioned, becauſe of its co- 
lour, and that is the French aſh-coloured corn flag. 3 
Theſe ſeveral coloured ones ſet thick, and inter- a 
mixed, make a 115 597 when they blow, which ay 
is the beginning o July, and loſe their fibres as oY 
foon as the ſtalks dry, and may: then be taken up and 2 
kept out of the ground, freed from their many off- b i 
ſets, and in September ſet again. They proſper in 1 
any place, and are apt to inereaſe too much. Gi 
Champions, the beſt whereof is the double red P "7 
roſe-champion, like the ſingle kind, fo well known J 
it needs no deſcription, only the flowers of this ſort 
are thick and double, and of the ſame delicate velvet kw 
red colour, which is in the common ſingle kind. * 
The double White roſe- champion, like the laſt, yi 
but that the flowers are more thiek * double, and p 
rarer than the red. fn, 
The ſingle nonſuch, Flower 5 Contanthuapic- 2 
or as more commonly Known by the name of the th; 
Flower of | Briſtol, bearing a great head of many * 
ſingle ſcarlet flowers: Another differing in tñe colour ha 
of the flowers, which is at firſt of 1 reddiſh bluſh- hay 
colour, growing paler by degrees, ſo that in one 
head there will e ah of bluſhes : Ano- _ 
. ther with flowers no.] white, . a Nut the moſt 1 1 
Þ valuable, wort? 165 + * 
=”  +:The doodle rich makler 9 6+ or 8 of hf 
| Briſtol, a luſty, ſtrong, great, dou ble-headed flower, 
of the richeſt ſcarlet imaginable. 7 * 
The champions flower the end of June, and con- 73 


tinue till September, the ſeveral nonſuches the latter 
end of the ſame month alſo. 3 
| h 
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„The champions muſt be planted by ſlips taken 
from the old roots in the end of Auguſt, that they 
may root before the Winter; for Por ſet at Spring, 
they run up to flower and die in Winter, as the ot 
plants are apt to do; therefore n every year, 
** ou loſe the kind. 8 
e nonſuch is more hardy, ſeldom proſperi | 
in a a fol over hot or rank; they continue long, an 
are increaſed by taking young plants, from the old 
roots. Do this in the end of March, when 
come up with many heads; each then divided With 
ſome ſhare of the root, will grow, and ſoon come to 
bear flowers. No doubt but the ſeeds of the ſingle 
kinds, ſowed as auricula ſeeds, "Og as ſmall, may 
produce new varieties. | 

In this month appears, 

Dame's Violet, or Queen? s Gilliflower,, Se 
country. women. called Cloſe Sciences; two ſorts 
of them common in their gardens, both ſingle, one 
a pale bluſh, the other white; the flower but of 
four leaves. But the nobler ſorts are 

The double white queen's gilliflower, like the 
fingle kinds, but that in. this there arg many flowers 

ona branch, and on ſtalks many branches ſtanding. 
thiek together in long (pins fs flower thick and 
double, of a pure white colour and ſweet ſcent, 
chiefly in the evening; thereſore called Heſperis. 

The double purpliſh queen's gilliflower differs 
only from the laſt in the colours of the flowers, 
which are of a fine, pleaſant, light reddiſh: purple 
colour; more rare than the double white. | 

The double ſtriped queen's gilliflower,, like the 
laſt, but that the flowers are finely ſtriped with white,, 
and moſt eſteemed. There is. one that beareth 

Z e flowers thus ſtriped, reſpected for its 
fed, which lowed, will n varieties. 
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g They flower the beginning of June, aud blow 
FI the end of July, eaſily raiſed from any flip or 
branch; which ſet in the ground at 8 pring, ſhaded 
and watered, will grow: but neglect not to nip off 
the buds (of your under ſet plants) as ſoon as they 
appear for flowers, een will blow, and aſ- 
ſuredly die. . 
| — Williams. Of cheſe and Sweet Johns, 
are ſeveral ſorts; their form too well known to be 
here deſeribed: And of each, only the double Sweet 
Johns, and the velvet Sweet Williams, are worth 
eſteem. Every lip of them ſet in the Spring, will 

grow, 36 flower in June; and if you keep their 
— and ſow them, other varieties may be gained; 
but let it be done in April: They” flower not till the 
ſecond year. | 

Venus's Looking-glaſs, a pretty ſeedling; the 
bianedes low and tender, divided into man 
commonly lying on the ground; little leaves lightly 


nicked on the edges; ſmall flowers of a bright 
purple colour tending to blueneſs, with wide mouths, 


| having. a white chive in the middle that adds much 
to its beauty; the roots very ſlender, and periſh 
when they have perfected their ſmall ſeeds; Which 
mould be ſown in April: Afterwards they will ſow 
themſelves, and yearly pay you tribute for your firſt 
| panty! in ſowing them. 

The red ſattin flower, called the French honey- 
ſuekle, hath many ſtalks, ſet with winged green 
leaves; at the joints come out ſmaller ſtalks, ſet 
with many flowers of a inning red colour, in ſome 


white, which is the rarer. After the flowers are paſt, 


the ſeeds, contained in flat round huſks, three or four 
ſtanding one above another. The ſecond year after 


their ſowing, they flower during this and the next 
month, and tis the Winter 1 In the be- 


ginning of April ſow their ſeeds. 
8 Double 
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Double poppies need no deſcription, : they are fo 
common, fome red, purple, ſcarlet, lead colour, 
white, bluſh, &c, Another, each leaf of the flower 
is half ſcarlet and half white. Another, ſtriped with 
the ſame colours: But the chiefeſt, and of moſt ef- 
teem, is that of a younger date, of a fine gold yel- 
low, and double, flowering in June; it yields much 
ſeed, and either ſowed or alling of themſelyes, will 
come up and proſper in any FFP 
F he latter end of this month flowers alſo the "4 
nel-flower. the Spaniſh ſingle of a black blue, and 
a double of the ſame colour; but of little worth. 

Baſtard-dittany with a reddiſh flower, grows 
about two foot high, with divers woody browniſh 
ſtalks, the lower part ſet with many winged- leaves 
= thoſe of a young aſh, ſeven, nine, or eleven 

ther, fomewhat large and long, purled about 
th edges, of a fad green colour, and ſtrong reſt- 
nous,ſcent; on the upper part of the ſtalks in this 
month blow many flowers, growing in a ſpike at 
_- diftances one above another, each containing five 
long leaves, four whereof ſtand on the two ſides 
bending upwards, the fifth hanging down, turning 
the end up again, of a pale red colour, ſtriped 
through every leaf with a deeper red, a taſſel in the 
middle, of five or ſix long purpliſh: threads, that 
bow down with the lower leaf, and turn up the ends 
again with a little freeze at the end of each; when 
theſe are gone, ſucceed hard and clammy huſks 
pointed at the ends, wherein are. contained round 
ſhining black ſeeds, the root white, large, and 
ſpreading under ground; the plant more delightful 
to the eye, than agreeable in ſcent. | 

Baſtard-dittany with a red flower, A from 
the other, in that it is bigger i in all its parts, t ne 
Leaves dark green, * f pike of Howers, and 


deeper 


. 
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deeper red; another raiſed from the ſeeds of this, 
thicker of flowers and of a deep bloody red colour. 
- Baſtard-dittany with a white flower; its ſtalk 
and leaves of a freſher geeen, the flowers white, 
and not ſo big as the other. FE | f 
There are two other ſorts, the one aſh- colour, 
the other (raiſed from the ſeeds of this) a black 
blue colour, ſtriped with a deeper, leſs in all its 
parts, than any of the other; all of them coutinue 
in lower from this month till the end of July; the 
ſeed ready to gather the end of Auguſt; which will 
be all loſt, without care taken to prevent it by the 
ſpring of the pods. It is a hardy plant, endures 
long without removing, yields many new ones, 
which ought to be taken from the old root the be- 
ginning of March; they are raiſed with varieties, 
by their ſeeds ſowed 1n rich earth as ſoon as they as 
they are ripe, eſpecially of the deep red, white, and 
aſh-colour. 8 | 5 
The male ciſtus, a ſmall ſhrubby plant about a 
ard high, with many brittle, flender, woody 
ee wg covered with a whitiſh bark, on which 
are many long whitiſh green leaves, hardiſh in hand- 
ling, two at every joint, with flowers in this month: 
coming forth at the end of the branches, three or 
four together upon ſlender foot-ſtalks, each. of five 
ſmall round leaves like a ſmall ſingle roſe, of a fine 
reddiſh purple, with many yellow threads in the 
middle, that ſoon fall away, and are ſucceeded by 
round hard hairy heads, containing ſmall brown 


The gum ciftus riſes. higher, ſpreads more than 
the former, with many blackiſh woody ranches, . 
ſet with long, narrow, dark, green leaves, whiter: 
on the back-ſides,, two at each point, the whole 
dewed with a clanumy ſweet moiſture, but more in 
hotter countries than in ours (which artificially. 

| | take 
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taken off, is the black ſweet gum called ladanum;) 
at the top of the branches ſtand ſingle white flowers, 
larger than thoſe of the former, like ſingle roſes, 
with five leaves, having at the bottom a dark pur- 
ple ſpot, broad below, and pointed upwards, with 
yellow threads in the middle; which paſt, cornered. 
heads ſucceed, containing (like the former,) ſmall 
browniſty ſeeds: . "Theſe plants continue flowering; 
from May to September ; are raiſed from ſeeds: the 
plants endure not cold, but mult be houſed in 
winter. | 

The Indian fig en of Jann ſpringing one 
out of another, from one leaf put half into the earth, 
which takes root and puts out. others; theſe leaves 
are a finger thick, flat, and round pointed, of a 
pale green colour, which ſnews at firſt brown prickles 
on the upper ſide; at the top of the leaves in this 
month break out the flowers, ſet with two rows of 
pale yellow leaves, with a yellow thrum tipt with 
red in the middle: after the flowers are paſt, the head 
they ſtood on grows bigger, in form of a fig, but 
never comes with us to perfection. This is planted 
in pots, and houſed in winter, or elſe the froſts 788. 
rot and deſtroy it. There is alſo, 9 

The Indian flowering reed, with fair large green 
leaves, coming from the joints of the ſtalk, Which 

is above a yard high, bearing at the top, one above 
another, News flowers, like in ſhape to the corn- 
flag, of a bright crimſon colour, ſucceeded by three 
ſquare-heads, containing ſeeds, which are round 
and black, about a pea's bigneſs; it hath a white 
tuberous root, whereby it is aptly increaſed. 

There is another of this kind, with N 14 
low, and reddiſh ſpots. 

Theſe plants muſt be ſet in large boxes in good 
earth, often watered, and houſed in winter, for one 
night s froſt deſtroys them. © | 928 
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The white hellobore comes up with a great round the t 
head, of a whitiſh green colour, opening into many take 
beautiful large green leaves, eminently. plaited it; \ 
throughout, and compaſſing each other at the bottom; you 1 
out of them the ſtalk riſeth a yard high, with ſmall 
leaves to the middle thereof, which is divided into 
many branches, bearing a multitude. of ſmall ſtar- 
like, yellowiſh, green colourcd flowers; the roots Afric 
thick and big at the head, with divers great white . ma 
{trings. running deep into the ground. | Cony 

The white hellebore wiih a dark red flower, Amar 
differs from the laſt, in that it comes up a month Venu 
before the other, has larger leaves, ſmaller and finer Nave 
plaited, flowers leſs, of a dark red, and is a fine Cand 

plant; the roots of both theſe, and the black that Lark- 
flowers at Chriſtmas, are hardy, abide long unre- Annu 


moved, and therefore at firſt ought to be ſet in good Stock 
ground. There is the ladies ſlipper, ſmall, white, Doub! 
and purple hellebore, but ny the white and the Roſe c 


black ſorts are worth our collecting. | . Camp 
The cardinal's flower hath many leaves, like Sweet 
Canterbury-bells, but leſs, of a yellowiſh green Fox-g 
colour, from whence riſes a tall hollow ſtalk, ſet Pinks 
with leaves ſmaller by degrees to the top, from the Sea pi 
boſoms whereof come forth the flowers, made of Mullei 
five long narrow leaves, three of them ſtanding Moth- 
cloſe together, hanging downright, the other two Periwi 
are turned up, with an umbrane betwixt them, of a Cyanu 
paler colour than the leaves, which are of an ex- Lily 
cellent rich crimſon colour; the root is compoſed Martay 


of many white ſtrings, and if well looked to, abides Monks 
many years. There is another with blue flowers WW Sun-flc 
lately come from Virginia. 2 Holy-h 


I his muſt be planted in a pot in good rich light Naſtur 
earth, and when winter begins to grow ſharp, {ct (zentia 
the pot in the ground under a ſouth-wall, three WW Scarlet 
Inches deeper than the top, and cloath it about * Virgini 

| FR the 
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the top with dry moſs, covered with a glaſs, which 


African and French 


marigolds 
Convolvulus 
Amaranthus 
Venus's e Ele 
Navelwort 
Candy tufts 
Lark-ſpur 
Annual ſtock 
Stock gilliflower 
Double ſcarlet lychnis 
Roſe campion 
. Campanulas 
Sweet williams 
Fox-gloves 
Pinks 
Sea pinks 
Mulleins 
Moth-mulleins 
Periwinkle | 
Cyanus 
Lily 
Martagons 
Monks-hood 
$ Sun-flower 
Holy-hocks 
t Na deen indicum 
t Gentian | 
ee Scarlet beans 
n I Virginian ſpiderwort 


take off in warm days an 
it; which muſt be obſerv 
you may take out the pots and expoſe them _ 


d gente ſhowers, to refreſh 


in April: at which time 


The Produce of JUNE. 
5 


Sweet ſultan 
Poppies 
Horned poppies 
Carnations 
Valerians 
Double feverfew 
Orchis 
Lupines 

China pinks 
Female balſams 
Virgin's bower 
Sea-ragwort 
Antirrhinum 


| Everlaſting, ſweet ſcented 


and tangier peas 


EY Willow-wort | 


Veronicas 
Blattarius 
Xeranthemums 
Looſe-ftrife 


Chryſathemums | 


Scabious ' 
Hieraciums 


E. French honey ſuckles 


Valerians 
Ox-eye 


Oriental helianthemums 


And ſeveral other an- 


nuals 


JULY. 


. > 5 a# 3 a 4 4 1 e : 4 F 
— ; 6 
2 o* N 2 0 
— A ? 


UL flowers, ſo called from the month they 
blow in, and which are indeed the Summer's - 


glory, as tulips are the pride of Spring, deſerve 
the floriſt's care in their propogation and preſerva- 
tion, eſpecially. the nobler ſorts, which are called 
the Dutch- July flowers, or more vulgarly Carna- 
tions, raiſed from ſeeds in the. Netherlands, and 
other parts adjoining to the ſea, and thence can- 
veyed to us. Our inland endeavours to raiſe them 
ſeldom anſwer our trouble, very few raiſing good 


ones, that have not the neighbourhood of the ſea, 


which annually produce new mixtures, though ſel- 
dom new colours; and though their dyes are not 
and of thoſe deeper or paler, yet ſo recompenſing 
that defect in their deligate variegations, various 
mixtures, and pleaſing ſcents, as to vie with any 
ſpecies Whatſoever, conſidering the uſefulneſs of 
ſome of them as the beſt cordials: the ſingle colours 
are flowers little eſteemed, in compariſon with thoſe 
ſtriped, flaked, or powdered upon white or bluſh, 
with darker or lighter red, crimſon or carnation, 
ſadder or brighter, purple, deeper or paler ſcarlet; 


ſo that the chief July flowers may be brought under 


many, as red, purple, ſcarlet, tawney, and white, 


, 


theſe four ſorts: red and white, crimſon and white, 


purple and white, and ſcarlet and white; ſome 
whereof ſhall be named, that thoſe unaquainted 
may the better know how to collect them, being 


ſuch ſorts as a floriſt ought not ta want, viz, 


Re Fl 


Thi 


Fair 
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' Red and White. 


Crown of Bohemia. 
Emperor, the largeſt flower in being, and well 


marked with broad flakes. - 


King Charles the Second, 
Queen Catherine. 
Red and Bluſpb. 


William the Conqueror, a fullen 5 


Crimſon and White. 
Empreſs, the largeſt flower. 

Counteſs, a rounder and neater lover. 
Teague's 9 


Purple and White. 9 
King Solomon, a neat flower, finely marked with 


ſnow-white. 


Purple Imperial. 


Muſidorus. 
Prince William. 


Glory of Worceſter, a little a and white, 
. only edged with purple. 

Scarlet and White. 
Mayor of London, the beſt. 
The Giant. 
Romulus. 
Florida. 


Flamboſa. 


Fair Roſanna. 

Paramour. 85 | | 

Deep Clove colour and Black. 

Pluto, ſtriped with black through each leaf. 
Scarlet. 

The Golden Fleece. 

Golden Grove. 


Prince of Orange. 


6 BEES. 
K Bluſh 
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; Bluſh and Whyte, 
| Mayor of York. | 


| Blub. 
Aurora, a very briſk colour. 
orning· Star. | 
Purple. 
The Wiggon, a ſelf- colour. | 
Cloves. 2 
Giant-C love. 
Aſtragon. 
Births. 


Another, intermixt. with purpliſh leaves Fay! Atripes. 
I have heard but of two kinds that are of three 
colours; the one is 
Bedford-Tawny, which is Tawny, Scarlet, and 
| White. | 

Theſe are the beſt of each ſort now; they are 
flowering from the middle (ſometimes beginning) 
of July, till the ſame time in Auguſt. 

A chief thing to be conſidered, for their produc- 
ing fair and gallant flowers, and man Wy layers, is the 
ſoil wherein they ought to be planted, which muſt 
be neither too ſtiff, nor over-light; the beſt courſe 
is to provide a quantity of good freſh earth, that 
which the mole caſts out of good ground, that is 
not {tiff nor over ſandy, that hath lain long untilled, 
or taken four or five inches deep from under the 
ſwarth; but prefer the mole-hills beſt, that have 
not Jong. been caſt up, and mix the ſame With a 
third part of an ox, cow, or ſheep-dung, that hath 
been long made, intermingling a little lime; leave 
your heap high and round, that it take not too much 
wet; let it lie by ſo long till well digeſted, which 
will be the ſooner effected, if often turned over and 
well ſtirred together; and 'be ſure this earth be well 
mellowed before you put it in pots or beds for plant- 


ing your layers in, and your ſuccours in flowers 


will 
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will be the more proſperous, taking off your layers 
either in September, or in March, which is always 
accounted beſt; from your layers cut off all dead 
leaves, and the tops of all that are too long, and then 
rake them up, with earth about the roots, and ſet 
them in your pots, filled with the before-mentioned 
prepared earth, which ſet in the ſhade, i Hams 
watered, will grow well, and then they may 
moved into the morning ſun, which is the only ſun 
theſe flowers willingly admit of; never over-glut 
any with water, and moiſten them not with any out 
of a wall or pump, till it hath ſtood two days, at 
leaſt, in ſome vellel ſunning, for raw water too 
much chills, and rather backs tender plants, than 
adyances their growth and flouriſhing, nay, often 
deſtroys many. In winter, till April, water in the 
morning, otherwiſe your moiſtened earth about ten- 
der roots, may ſo freeze as to kill them; and after 
that time, the ſun growing more vigorous in heat, 
water in the evening, and your pots as ſoon as the 
ſun is off them; otherwiſe the ſun's heat exhales the 
noiſture before it can have time to give due refreſh- 
W A rica i EE 
. Another ſort of earth for July flowers is rotten 
tan, i. e. the relicks or rubbiſh of a tanner's pit, 
that by long lying, is converted to earth: lay this 
on a heap for three months to ſweeten, (for in its 
own nature *tis too ſour for ſuch uſes) to one bar- 
row-full of which add four of good rotten wood- 
pile earth, and the rubbiſh of old walls, for. want 
of which a little old decayed lime, a quarter of a 
peck at moſt, mixed well together, and let it lie a 
fortnight before you 26 it in your pots for your 
July flower layers to be tranſplanted ini this is a 
ſecret which fewknow. _ EE | 
When your flowers begin to ſpindle, nip off all 
but one or two at the moſt of the biggeſt at each 
| K 2 | root, 


re 


* 
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root, leaving them only to bear flowers; and , expe 
when they come to bud for flowering, .nip off all not 
from thoſe two, but three or four that are beſt 8 
placed; by this means your flowers will be the fairer, ohe 
and more layers gained, by which your kinds are it to 
continued and increaſed. Remember to be often mor 
tying up their ſpindles, as they grow in height, to | 
ſmall rods, ſet by them on purpoſe for their ſupport, 
leſt by their bending down they break off, and you 
loſe the pleaſure of their lowers. 5 
From the middle of June, till the ſame time in 
July, is the prime time of laying July flowers; 


which is thus performed: Make choice of ſuch Wil! 
ſlips as are ſtrongeſt, having joints ſufficient for \ 
laying ; prune off the fide and end of the top leaves, 00 
cut the undermoſt part of the middlemoſt joint ; By 
half through, from whence flit the ſtalk through eno 
the middle upwards to the next joint; open the fair 
earth underneath to receive it, then gently bend it far 
down therein, with a ſmall hook-ftick ſtuck in the ſho 
earth to keep it down, keeping up the head of the up 
flip, that the ſlit may be open, and fo preſſed down thr 
and earthed up, which as ſoon as performed, muſt hot 
be ſure to be watered, and often repeated, eſpecially hat 
if the ſeaſon be dry, it will make them root the you 
ſooner, and ſhoot forth fibres ſufficient to be removed lea 
with earth about them the beginning of September eve 
following, into pots or beds of the afore- mentioned litt 
prepared earth, which muſt be ſhaded and gently the 
watered ; but take heed of too much moiſture, left ele 
it rot their young and tender fibres; therefore, for laſ 
een great rains, ſhelter them under boards, leſ 
ſupported by forks and ſticks laid on them, but not as 
too near them, leſt on the other hand, they periſh 
for want of air, in a freedom of which they chiefly to 
delight, many having been ſuffocated for want at 
thereof as too cloſe houſing in winter hath ſhewed the ſir 


ex pe- 80 
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experience, and in tranſplanting your layers, ſet them 
not too deep, for that hath rotted and ſpoiled many. 

| ; Some Jul flowers in ſummer ſhoot up but with 
one ftem or ſtalk, without any layer; if you ſuffer 
it to blow, the root dies; therefore if you have no 
more of that kind, ſuffer it not to flower, but timel 
cut off the ſpindle that it may ſprout anew, which 
preſerves the root. . 

When any July flowers in your pots die, empty 
it of its old earth, and put in new before you plant 
another July flower in it, otherwiſe the propernouriſh= 

ment being drawn out, and ſpent by the firſt flower, 
will vinbly appear in the ill-thriving of this ſecond. 

When your roots produce tos many layers, if in 

ood flowers, covet not above three or four, for they 

raw ſo much nouriſhment from the root, as not 
enough to aſcend to the flower, ſo hindering both 
fairneſs and bigneſs; but in May or June, (not too 
far in the laſt month) ſeek out from the ſtems ſuch 
ſhoots only, as are 1 ſtrong, that run not 
up to ſpindle; cut theſe off cloſe to the ſtem, and 
throw them in a pail of water for twenty-four 
hours, then in a bed of rich and fine mould, that 
hath been ſifted thro' a wire riddle, cutting off 
your flip cloſe at a joint, trimming away the lower 
leaves cloſe to the falk, and cut off the uppermeſt 
even at the top; make a hole in the earth with a 
little ſtick, and put your flip therein ſo deep, that 
the upper leaf may be wholly above ground; then 
eloſe the ground to the ſtem of the plants; and 
luaſtly, water them, remembering to do it often, un- 

leſs rain ſaves you that labour, and let this bed be 
as much as may be in the ſnade. : 

As your July flowers blow, if you obſerve any 
to break the pod, with a penknife dr lancet open it 
at each diviſion thereof, then bind it about with = 
ſmall ſtang, or narrow liſt of the thin film of a 
gold-beater's old mould, which moiſtened with your 
; 3 tongue 
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tongue will ſtick together, keep your flower round, 
and is ſcarcely to be perceived: If any come all of 


one colour, the layers from that ſtem will continue 


ſo, and be of a new kind, . 
Keep your firſt flowers for ſeeds, letting their 
pods ſtand as long as you may for danger of froſts, 
kept as much as may be from wet; then cut the 
ſtems off with the pod on them, and dry them ſo 
as not to Ioſe the ſeeds. The dryneſs of the pods, 
and blackneſs of the ſeed, argues their ripeneſs. 
'The bottom of every pod brings the beſt ſeeds, 
and the largeſt lowers. The ſeeds producing moſt 
varieties are the ſtriped tawnies. The greateſt va- 
riety of double flowers are raiſed from the ſeeds of 


double flowers, though many times the ſeeds of 


ſingle ones will- produce double. The beſt time to 
ſow them, is the beginning of April, or near the 
full moon, on p good ground, mixed with the 
aſhes of two old rotted and fuperfluous flips and 
ſtems of July flowers burnt, in a place fo ſhaded, as 
to have only the morning and evening fun; ſow them 
not too thick, and ſift the ſame compound over them. 
a quarter of an inch thick; when the plants are. 
grown to a conſiderable ſtrength, which will be in 
Auguſt or September following, remove them into. 
beds of a very good foil, about the full moon, where 
they muſt ſtand till they flower; theſe ſeedlings 
come up ſometimes with three, ſometimes with four 
leaves, tho? the moſt have but two, and by ſome ob- 
. ſerved, that thoſe with but two leaves prove ſingle, 
thoſe with more prove double flowers; if you. 
mark ſuch, you will the year after their ſowing find 
its variety by their flowers, the beſt of which ſet in 
pots, that they may be ſo placed each ſeaſon, as to 


ve the morning ſun only ; not up againſt a South. 


wall, for they love not intemperate heat. pe 
A ned 
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Red Virgin's bower hath many limber, - weak 
woody branches, covered with a thin brown oute 
bark, and green underneath, winding about any 
thing it can take hold of; the leaves ſtand at the 
joints, conſiſting of three parts, fome notched on 
one fide, - ſome on both; the flowers the latter end 
of this month begin to appear from the joints on 
long foot-ſtalks, made of four leaves, ſtanding like 
a croſs of ſullen dark red, the roots a bundle of 
brown ſtrong ſtrings, faſtened to a head, running deep 
in the groun eg. V 
Purple Virgin's-bower, of a fad heavy bluiſh 
urple. | | © 8 5 5 
l The double purple Virgin's-bower, like the for- 
mer, but bigger and ſtronger, coloured alike in the 
flower, which is very thick and double; the out- 
ward leaves broad, as the others are, but the in ward 
narrow, folded cloſe together, like a large button in 
the middle of the flower, which opens ſo ſlowly, 
that the outward leaves fall off before the others: 
fpread themſelves, and continue flowering the next 
month; theſe muſt be ſupported againſt a wall: the 
young and ſmall branches that are apt to die in 
Winter, prune off in March; the nearer they are 
cut, the fairer the flowers. 8 7 
The Indian Jucca, hath a large tuberous root and 
fibres, thence ſprings a great round tuft of hard, 
long, hollow green leaves, with points as ſharp as 
thorns, always remaining, but ſome of the outward: 
ones, which are ſupplied by thofe that ſpring in the 
middle: from an old plant well kept ſometimes 
ſprings a ſtrong round ſtalk, divided into ſeveral. 
branches, which bear divers flowers,-ſomething like 
Fritillaria's, but narrower at the bottem, contain- 
ing ſix leaves, the three outward veined on th backs, 
from the bottom to the middle, with: a:reddiſh bluft 
upon. white, coming forth in this month, and: ſoon 
fall. 


. 
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fall away without ſeeding with us. "This plant 
muſt be {et in a large ſquare box, wide and deep, 
filled with good rich earth, houſed in winter, and de- 
VVV 

Virginian Silk, riſes with one or more round 
ſtalks, near four foot high, at ſeveral joints ſet with 
two long, broad veined, round pointed green leaves, 
on the top of the ſtalk, out of a ſkinny hoſe, a 
great tuft of flowers comes forth, thirty or forty 
hanging down on long foot; ſtalks, each conſiſting 


of tive ſmall hollow leaves, of a purpliſh colour; 
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which paſt, come long crooked pods ſtanding up- 
wards, containing flat brown ſeeds, wrapped within 
a great deal of fine ſoft whitiſh brown ſilk, the root 
big and white, running far under- ground, and 
ſpringing up in many places; it flowers in July, 
bringeth ſeeds and filks in Auguſt; it hath been 
—— from ſeeds brought from Virginia; the ſtalks 
die to the ground every winter, but ſhoot again at 
Spring, if the place where it ſtands be covered 
with horſe-dung in Winter to defend it from 
froſts. 3 3 

White Jaſmine: from the bigger boughs that 
come from the root, proceed divers green flexible 
branches, ſet with winged leaves of a dark green 
colours, ſtanding two together at the joints, made 
of many ſmall pointed leaves, ſet on each ſide of a 
middle rib, commonly three on a ſide, one bigger 
and more pointed at the end; at the tops of the young 
branches, divers flowers come forth together in a 
tuft, each on a long foot: ſtalk, 7 54% gas ſmall, 
long, and hollow, opening into five white 
pointed leaves, of a ſtrong, ſweet ſcent, falling 
away here with us without ſeeding. ORE 
Ihe Catalonian, or Spaniſh | Z IIS like the 
laſt in growing, differs only in the flowers, which 
at firſt open in a bluſh, afterwards white with bluiſh 


edges, 


_ 
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edges, the branch and green leaves larger, but 
ſhorter, the whole not riſing half ſo high, the flowers 
ſweeter than the other. | 8 
The Double Spaniſh Jaſmine grows like the laſt, 
the flowers white, but bigger, and double, contain- 
ing two rows of leaves, with ſome ſmaller, coming 
forth in the middle of the flowers, which are as 
ſweet as the former. „ gb | 
The Yellow Jaſmine hath many long, ſlender 
branches ſet at diſtances, with three ſmall dark 
green leaves together, the middle or end leaf being 
the biggeſt; at the joints where the leaves come. 
forth, ſtand long ſtalks, bearing ſmall long hollow 
flowers ending in five, ſometimes ſix yellow leaves: 
the flowers being paſt, round, Black ſhining berries 
ſucceed them; the roots are tough and white, creep-- 
ing in _——_— coming up in divers places, 
machende 888 | 
The Indian Scarlet Jaſmine, cometh up from a 
| large ſpread root, with one, two, or more flexible 
branches, which muſt have ſomewhat to ſupport- 
them, putting forth at every joint ſmall and ſhort 
tendrils, by which it faſtens to any woody ſubſtance; 
at the ſame place comes forth two winged leaves, 
almoſt as larges as Roſe leaves, full of veins, and 
finely indented on the edges, ſtanding uſually three 
on a ſide, and one at the end, which are reddiſh at 
firſt, afterwards of a fair yellowiſh green colour; at 
the end of the branches comes forth the flowers, 
many together, long like a fox glove, at the ends 
opening into five fair broad leaves, with a ſtile and 
ſmall threads in the middle, of a ſaffron colour; 
ſome plants have, on the inſide the flowers, ſmall 
red leaves, others of a deep ſcarlet, veined with 
ſmall yellow lines. #3 e 
The Jaſmines flower from July to the middle of 
Auguſt; the firſt white and common yellow are 
| | hardy, 
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hardy, and endure our winter colds, encteaſing ſaſt 
enough by ſuccours; but the Indian yellow and the 


Spaniſh, muſt be planted in pots or boxes, that they 


may be houſed in Winter; they are encreaſed uſually 
by grafting them late in the Spring, on the common 
white Jaſmine; they may alſo be encreaſed by 
layers. | ET TED 
The Roſe Bay- tree is of two ſorts, one bringing 


red, the other white flowers, in nothing elſe differing, 


its ſtem growing to the bigneſs of a man's thumb, 
divided into three branches, at each joint bearing 
long, hard, thick, dark green leaves; at the end of 
the branches come forth the flowers, of a deep bluſh 


in the one, and white in the other, conſiſting of 


four narrower, long, yet round pointed leaves, 


wich here fall away without ſeed, 


De Produce of Jul r. 


Carnations Scarlet beans _ 

* Amaranths _ + 1 Poppies | 
Amarantheides I | Gentian 
Convolvuluss ] Fraxinellas | 

- African and French ma- Naſturtium Indicum 

rigolds TE Veronicas | 
Aſphodel tuberoſe Nigellas 
Cardinal's flower- Lupines ö 
Double ſcarlet lychnis | Spider-worts 

Campanulas | | Stock-pilliflowers, 
Virgin's bower | Golden-rod 
Sweet ſultan © Fritillarias 
Marvel of Peru ] Apocinums : 
Eagle- flower I ͤCapſicums "ED 
China pinks | Everlaſting flowers 
Female balſams Chryſanthemums 
Sun- flower - | Ragged robins 

Holy-hocks I | Linarias 
Fox-gloves „ 


Anthora 
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Anthora . | Xeranthemums 
Acanthus 51 Mallows 

Lavateras Soap-wort 

Globe thiſtle Eupatoriĩums 
Bupthalmums And many late ſown 
Leucanthemums | | annuals. e 


4 U vs T. 


\OWBREAD now appears without leaves, on 
ſmall naked ſtalks, the flowers coming up 
Sided in the leaves, hanging down their heads Ro, 
turning up their leaves again, which are in all but 
five, ſome of a bright ſhining reddiſh purple, as the 
vernal one; another that flowers in the Spring, is of 
a pale purple; there are alſo vernal white ones, 
ſing] le and double. 

Tbe ſmall purple Jenn, and another larger 
of a reddiſh Ko" are both Summer flowers. But 
the moſt valuable are thoſe that in this month of - 
Auguſt begin to flower and continue ſo in Septem- 
ber and ſome in October, viz. | 

The ivy-leaved cyclamen of Autumn, of the 
paleſt purple colour. 

The narrow leaved cyclamen, whereof one is 

le and another white. 

"The double purpliſh coloured cyclamen, having 
about a dozen leaves in a flower. 

There is another as double, that is white. 

The double ones are moſt eſteemed, and hardeſt 
to be got. The flowers have their leaves faſhioned 
almoſt like colts-foot leaves, but have ſome indenting 


On 
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on the. edges, ſome more, other ſorts leſs, ſome 
longer, ſome rounder, all of them ſtrangely varie- 
gated, ſpotted and circled with white . about 
the middle of the leaves on the upper ſide, but that 
fide underneath is red. Theſe flowers and leaves 
ſpring from a round flat turnip root, black on 
the outſide, not loſing their fibtes, therefore ſeldom 
removed; but their time for tranſplanting is a little 
before they put forth buds or flowers: They ſeldom 
encreaſe by roots; therefore are raiſed by Rods, the 
head or veſſel that contains them after the flowers 
are paſt, ſhrinketh down, winding the ſtalk in a 
ſcroll about it, and lieth in the ground hid under the 
leaves, where it groweth great and round, contain- 
ing ſome ſmall ſeeds, which muſt be ſown as ſoon as 
ripe in a good light earth, in pots or boxes, and co- 
vered near a finger thick; after they are ſprung up, 
and the ſmall leaves dried down, put ſome more of 
the ſame earth upon them, and after the ſecond year, 
remove them to convenient diſtances about nine 
inches aſunder, where they may ſtand and bear 
flowers, and probably may yield you ſome variety, 
either in flower, ſhape, or marking. of their 
leaves” 1 | 1335 
Candy Tufts, an annual, are now in their prime, 
and begin to blow in July, they are ſmall plants, 
about a foot high, their ſtalks ſet with long, nar 
row, notched whitiſh green leaves; at the top ſtand 
many ſmall ſingle flowers ſet cloſe together, in 
ſome all. white, ſome have a purpliſh ſpot in the 
middle, others are all of a pale purple colour, the 
ſeeds are ſmall and reddiſh, (their roots yearly periſh- 
ing) and muſt be yearly ſowed in April; almoſt any 
ground will do for them. - I 
The everlaſting pea now flouriſhes, bearing many 
large peaſe like bloſſoms, of a purpliſh red colour, 
ſtanding on large foot ſtalks, the haum riſes high, 


and 
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and muſt be ſo planted, as to be tied up to or ſup- 
by ſomething. It dies to the ground in 
Winter, and riſes again at Spri ag in September its 
pods will be ripe, filled with peaſe, which muſt 
be ſowed or ſet. in the Spring, and allowed two or 
three years before they grow ſtrong enough to bear 
ſtowers. There is 4 as ane that's is more rare, and 


— nt 


Jong. 
The African, and by. fome called the ane 


. * 


2 are ſeveral inet beſt e are, 
greateſt double African, or French Mari- 
1d, — many winged leaves, purple about the 
gold, ges, of 2 * 9 the alk riſing about 
a, — high, Aves towards the top into may bran- 
ches, each branch bearing one large double flower, 
of a falt d yellow colour on the upper ſide, and 
paler neath; there are diverſities ſometimes 
come fromthe f ſeeds of the fame flower, ſome paler 
than others, riſing out of a large pad, wherein after 
the lowers are = are contained lon ong narrow black 
. ſeeds, from which the ſeveral varieties are raiſed, 
ſome. coming with large ſingle flowers, with a 
thrum in the ale, ee thoy fred en | 
double nes. 

The hollow e African Marigold, the 
flowers thick and double, compoſed of many hol- 
low leaves, opening at the end, in ſome of a deep, in 
others of a pale yellow colour. | 

The leſſer double French marigold . than 
either of the former, the. ſtalks not ſo ſtrong, but 
twining ſeveral ways, the outward leaves ſometimes 
bigger than the reſt, and of a deeper and ſadder co- 
| lour: they flower in Auguſt, the roots periſhing with 
the firſt froſts, and are yearly renewed by ſeeds ſowed 
in April in a hot bed; but ſow not any ſeeds from 
ingſs g but from the the firſt of *the double ones : 

. after 
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after they are come up to ſome ſtrength, remove 
them into a rich ſoil that lieth to the ſun, where 


being watered, they proſper and bear large and 


ſtately flowers; as broad as the palm of any hand; 
or as large thick and double, and ſhaped like the 
„ nf nyo vol ob het ena une 


Indian Creſſes, or yellow Lark's Heel, ſpread 
into many long trailing branches, four or five feet 


long, which, unleſs ſupported, lie on the ground, 


and take up a great deal of room, ſmooth leaves and f 


round, the flowers of a fair yellow colour, ſhaped 
ſomething like aſingle lark's heel, but the leaves ſtand 
plainer, and ſome of them ſtreaked. with red, the 


ſeeds rough and uneven, falling off themſelves,-and 
are to be gathered off the ground, the root dying in 
winter; ſow them in April on a hot bed or other- 
wiſe, which may be removed into good earth, hav- 


ing the advantage of the ſun, and craggy poles or 


ſticks of a yard and half high to lead up their · wiery 
branches, which guided up by your hand to the 
top, when in flower makes a glorious ſhew: the 
bloſſoms gathered before the Winter, and pickled up 


with vinegar and ſugar, make an excellent ſallad. 


The marvel of Peru, hath a large ſtalk bunched 


at the joints, ſpreading into many branches, ſet at 
the joints With fair green leaves, between which and 
the ſtalk, come forth the flowers on ſhort foot ſtalks, 
faſhioned like thoſe of a leſſer blue bindweed, narrow 
at the bottom, and wide open at the brims, of which 
there are ſeveral kinds, white, red, or yellow, but 


the rareſt are thoſe with variegated flowers, red and 


white, or red and yellow, and theſe( like the bind weed) 


open in the night, and as ſoon as the ſun ſhines upon 
them, the brims ſhrink in ward and wither away, 


and therefore are ſeldom ſeen, but late in the evenings 
or early in the morning, for which reaſon they are 
by ſome called the flowers of the Night; after the 


bloſſoms are paſt, they are ſueceeded each by one 


ſeed, 


* 
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ſeed, about the ſize and colour of black peaſe, the 
roots long like a radiſh, black on the outſide, com- 
monly perilbing in the Winter... 
They flower from the beginning of Auguſt, till 


* 5 


Winter froſts deſtroy them: the ſeeds are ſet the be- 
wares e bed, and thence removed 
into rich earth, where they may have the benefit of 
the ſun: if any flower not the firſt year, lay horſe 
litter or dung on them before the froſts, and keep _ 
1 covered all the winter, they will flower the 
oon. er the year following, and the roots of your beſt 
kinds when done flowering, taken up and dried, and 
each wrapped in woallen rags and kept from moiſtuce 
all the Winter, being ſet in the * the beginning 
of March, will in their due ſeaſons bear flowers. 
Amaranthus, or flower gentle, by ſome. called 
Princes Feather, of which the greater and the leſſer, 
and of each a diverſity... to is 4, 
Ihe great purple. Amaranthus, - hath a thick and 
tall ſtalk, with many large green leaves, the ſtalk 
divided into many branches, bearing long. ſpikes of 
round hairy tufts, of a reddiſh purple calour; divided 
into ſeveral parts, wherein are contained a great many 
when full ripe, of ſmall white ſeeds; of this there 
are many kinds, large and ſmall, ſome purple mixed 
with green, ſome all whitiſh green colour, &c. 
The leſſer purple Amaranthus, hath yellowiſh 
feen leaves, a little reddiſh, broad at the ſtalk, and 
arp pointed, ſet with theſe leaves, the ſtalk riſes 
two foot high, branched at the top, bearing long, 
ſoft and gentle tufts of hair, ſtanding like a pyramid, 
of a deep ſhining murry purple, laſting ſo many 
months after it is gathered; the ſeeds are ſmall, 
hack and hen 98 
. . Amaranthus, of divers colours, differ little either 
in leaves, ſtalks, or ſeeds, only their flowers are of 
deeper or lighter colours, of purple, ſcarlet and gold 
colour. 1 Have had this year ſome ſcarlet and pur- 
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ple, lemon and orange, ſome ſtraw colour and 
crimſon, & c. theſe mixed i in a pot With African ma- 
rigolds, ſhew finely. 
; re are Ms of three lüp their 
beauty oonſiſting not in the flowers, but leaves; in 
hot years parted into green, red, and yellow colours, 
the of all being black, ſmall and ſhining, ex- 
cepting the firſt, and ought to be ſowed as the Afri. 
- canus on a hot bed, in April, and when grown to 
any ſtrength, may be removed, where t 
have no interception from the ſun-beanns, and' this 
yearly, becauſe the/firſt froſts deſtroy them: their 
foil muſt be light and rank; if you wiſh to have 
ſeeds, ſow them in a hot bed in the middle of 
ch, when grown up to any ſtrength, remove 
them into another new hot bed, taking them up With 
earth about them, ſo ſetting them the beginning of 
May, tranſplant them, where they may ſtand to 
bear flowers, which this way you will have the 
ſooner, as alſo their ſeeds, and better ripened, which 
you may reſerve for * or three "years. towing, 
for ſo long will they 
T heſe four Ay being ww}. oxen beſt of-ſeedlin 95, a gar- 
den ought not to be unfurniſhed with, (belides eir 
beauty] to ſupply the vacancy of other flowers in 
your emptied beds of tulips, ranunculus, and ane- 


monies, till their time of replanting. 


There are garden mallows, double ho by-hocks, 
ſnap dragons, toad flax, fox gloves, thiſtles, ſeabious, 
mullen, fenne] flower, bind-weed, larks heels, 
Canterbury bells, thorn apples, apples of love, gar- 
den nnd ſcarlet bean, ſnails, caterpillars, oak 
of Jeruſalem and of C appadocia, trifles adored 
amongſt ewf women in their gardens, but of 
no eſteem to a 

of more value. 


Of little more value is the ſenfitive: plant, the 


humble plant, and noli me + tangert, conſidering their 
trouble 


ey may 


oriſt, who i is taken. up with things 
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trouble in the raiſing, and want of beauty: the ſirſt 
on the leayes being touched, ſhrinks from you; the 
ſecond, when handled, falls down; the. laſt, their 
pods being taken betwixt your fingers, before they 


3 yin pieces with à ſudden ſnap; they are 


uals, raiſed from ſeeds, and only pro 
= thoſe qualities,:;and periſh Both: Ms 149 
eſpecially: the two firſt. * 
In this month .COMES | the Bar PEER of '® . pia, 
29 green leaves of a foot long, and an inch 
er —— aue broken, the ſtalk a cubit high, 
e middle to the top many lar — 2 
ſtar- like flowers, with ſome yellow: eſe inf 6 bat- 
tom of them, with a three: ſquare head, compaſſed 
with White reads; tipt with yellow, a thick root, 
roundiand white, as tender as that which blows in 
1 May (the ſtar ſſower of Arabia) and muſt be uſed 
accordingly ; theſe two, and that which. blows in 


April, the yellow one which is Jeſs tender, only 


worth a ſloriſt's collection and care in preſerving. 

* aa Indian tuberous hyacinth, the, and 
deſired: of all its Kinds, hath. a, thick tuberous 

21 . root, formed in ſeveral heads. = many 

| * at, the bottoms of them, from. whence 


ral a yo and tall falks, ſet with divers 


"op * — and broad green; leaves, joined at the 
bottom cloſe to; ;the. ee are biggeſt, 

k gronning e 0h 5640p; Where in this 

E 
bt te Eaves, ſpread open, like thoſe of, a White 
- :daffodih, with ſome:ſhort threads in the middle. and 
off ſonſtrong a ſweet ſcent, that a pot of them ſet. in 
A lower room, with the doors, open, will be ſmelt 


all the houſe over; there is anothe of this kind, but | 
be: taken up in 


Jeſſen in all Paxtg. I his is yearly toib 
Ap (though; FOE. do,/it in! Septemb ber, and 
auger oed. F or when, dry, in Perers 


d. man fair large flowers, Spe of 
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in a warm cloſet till April) and then carefully par mie 
the roots, not breaking the great fibres, and to re- - br 
plant them preſently thus, Nel earth in-the bot- ; 
tom of the pot up to the middle, then ſome natumil 2 
E earth, placꝭ the root therein, but ſo that the Ant 
1 have nouriſhment from that below; then .*ral: 
whole root with the ſame freſh: „nd - a 
$1 up the reſt of the pot, with the rank xich earth an 
that you putin the de then dur pot in ane 
ee let it there remain; Wies bal — 42 4 Jem 
not ſpring, remove it to a ſecond, till it ſprinf E - lou 
graſs high, or two inches, then ſet it under 2 ſo _ 
al 135 in the hot bed, not water it, but wore : Spt 
Wards in dry weather water it gently; in Auguſt it - itfe 
Will? ſhew'its rich and dagen 4 8 aboùt the : tive 
middle of September houſe it, for it will not endure by: 
cold or wet, if you would have it off: ſet then ſet 9 
the root naked in rich earth, but ptobably i it riſes mo 


not to flower that year III 269, dc e e iiuc f | 
Shrüb mallow, with woody brihedls: with” a 
2. bark, _ ſoft woelly A green leaves, 
like” cutran trees, Jars owers like le 
"holly-hock 3 + ſome deep reddit: or purple; For 
Wn} with the bottom of a deeper purple, run 
ning into the leaves in ſmall veins: another freſher 
reen leaves and White flowers with a large purple 
* = t in the bottom; of · this another with its flowers 
with blur ines, Wheſe ſhrubs chat o to a 
waits height, and Lometimes higher, ard inerealed 
dy Hying down the branches in the each, and 
i Gone es by their ſeeds, 7 ſeldom Cormo'40 ma- 
turity here; or you ma m by approach, 
ſera fun deb eker one in areas have 
all the varieties.” 94! 0% ed 212. fe 
The double: Molomed wild pomnegratiate tree, | 
| 1 end of this month, and is dhe lareſt of 
| at the W uber Me grow e up 


3 
1 
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- 
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high, otherwiſe, in 2 thick buſh full of ſmall 
branches, with fome thorns thereon, and many 
ſmall ſhining green Jeaves; which fall away in 
e in the ſpring; at the ſides 
and ends of the min come out many hard co- 
tal coloured: cups, and out of _—_ beautiful. 
flowers, "as {lar 4 double as a ovince role, of 
an excellent * Wg ht crimſon c There is 
another that is 158 in allies: parts, fadder green 
leaves, and the flowers inelini g more to orange co- 
lour. Vou muſt plant it in a boxtor caſe made of 


- wood,- that! it may be houſed in | the Winter, and in 
1 Spring che young ſprouts ſheered off, that it ſpend 
- itſelf not too much in them, and this ihould be done 
two or three times. This plant is ally enereaſed 


bac = ſuckers or by. laying 

The ſhrub ſpirea flowers this month, and riſes up 
more than yard high, with divers woody ſtalks ſet 

with leaves, liks thoſe of fally butleſs, and indented 
| . "tht edgesz on the top of the) ſtalks come forth 
many ſmall pale peach-coloured: flowers, ſet thick 
together in long ſpike,” leſſening by degrees like a 
pyramid; the root woody and Biting, endures the 


Winter, and is enereaſed layers. 


The Virginian climer, Comes out of the 


> © May; with long, round winding ſtalks, more or 
: les; and iin height according to the age or liking al a 


the Plant: it grows with us five or ſix feet high o 


more from the joints eome forht the leaves, r | 
the middle to the top; lit has -u claſper len vine, 


and a flower alſo; the leaves are broad at the bot- 


tom; about the middle divided intõ three parts, and 
nicked about the edges; the bud of the flower be- 
fore it opens is like the ſeed veſſel of the common 


3 -{ingle ve. ev is prom. a; hut. longer, having at the? top five 
0 5 


rope pening the bud, iridethꝭ itſel᷑ into 


5 ten parts, ſuſtaining the deaves of the flower; which 
are many, long, ſharp pointed, narrow, well __ x 


1 
2 


of 
- 
%Y 
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one by another, ſome ſtraight and others: crooked ; : 
theſe leaves are of a whitiſh cdlour, thick ſpotted 
with a peach colour, having towards the hottom a 


ring of a perfect peach colour, and above and be- 


- neath it a White circle, addin e to the beauty of 
the flower. But the meſt ange is the umbrüne, 
- which riſeth in the middle, parting itſelf into four 

or five crooked ſpotted horns; from the midſt of 


theſe riſeth another roundiſhhead, which carries three 


nails or horns, largeſt above, and ſmall at the lower 
end: but never with us, that T have heard of, is this 
flower ſucceeded by any fruit, but in che Weſt⸗ 
Indies, (Where it is a native) it Choadathsfruje like a 
- pomegranate, | cbntaining a whitiſh pulp, and many 
cornered rough black ſeeds, about the bigneſs of a 
Pear kernel. It has long roots, thicker than the ſar- 
ſaparilla's, which run far in the earth, putting up 
heads in ſeveral places, by which means it is en- 
creaſed; its beautiful flowers ſhew themſelves in Au- 


guſt, . the ſtalk. dies to the ground every Winter, 


| ſpringing again in May from the roots, which may 
be covered and deferided from hard froſts in Winter; 
it ought to be planted in%a large pot to hinder the 
roots running, and for houſing in the Winter, and 


ſetting in the hot ſun in Summer, the hotteſt place 


that may be, or it will not bear at all; we ſet the 
pots in the Spring in wry oe _ _ bring them 
_ + fotwardoot eee 1 7156 £1; 
tn this friohth{itbfms a — leaſant, 
tragrant, A rer plant, the e +: og 
ET. Tt; Pt Ot OI ee 


ne iroal-leaicl myrile; n thick buſh, full 

: - 6f+braniches; — four or five: feet high, ſet 
„with bright, ſhining and euer-green leaves, ſome- 
IN what broad and long; and of a ſweęt ſeent; at the 
zoints; of the branches come forth the flowers, of 

2 — 3 mine ſome bite thręads in 


Fl 
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thick and double, an 
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the middle, and very ſweet, the roots conſiſting of | 

many —_ and fibres, as thoſe of all ſhrubs do. 

Tube leſſer leaved myrtle ws like the Former, 

but not ſo high, the leaves thicker on the branches, 

— 1 at the an and of a per 1 2774 
our. 

The 8 Ahe, differs fits the laſt, the 
leaves being round pointed, like box; there is an- 
other, called the upright myrtle, haring ſharp- 
pointed leaves, and branches growing erect; an- 


other, called the bird's-neſt myrtie, thick ſet with 


narrow leaves, and cloſe compacted branches. 


The double-flowered myrtle grows like the firſt, 


but being more tender, grows not ſo large nor fo 


high, 1 its flowers bein like the other, white, but very 
4 of a delicate forect ſcent. 

| The great Spaniſh, or laurel- leafed myrtle, in all 

parts larger than the former, riſes 1 two 


high, the leaves are like thoſe of the 897 but a 
both 


whiter green, ſet in a double row on es, the 


branches ſweet in ae; in flowers and fruits differs 


little from the firſt. 

All but the laſt are qaeſerve#7 in = ang dili- 
gently houſed in winter, but this is more hardy, and 
with any care will endure the violence of winter, 
though planted at large; it flowers about the ſame 
time. 

The feet yellow Indian jaſmine, a beautiful 
reen, and ri about two feet high, dividing into 
ranches, covered with a purpliſh coloured bark, 

decked with many fair ſhining darkever-green leaves, 
ſhaped ſomething like the pomegranates, but longer 
and broader; the flowers like the common white 
jaſmine, but larger and of a fair yellow, and ſweet 
ſcent; where they grow naturally, they are ſuc- 
ceeded by fruits like ſmall olives, but dowering de 
8 us, they never come to perfection. 1 
; e 


— 5 


* 
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The ftriped phyllirea, the moſt beautiful of all 
its kinds, deſerves a place with the beſt greens; ;.this 
plant (if ſuffered) riſes to the height of a man, thick 
ſet with ſmall branches, and thoſe with ſmall ever- 
green leaves, edged and ſtriped. with white, yet 
hardy enough to be planted at large, if you, defend 
it a little from ſnows and froſts. 

Herb maſtick, unleſs in a 83 [fre 
flowers in this month, and. riſes about a foot high, 
with ſtiff hard ſtalks divided into many branches, 
but thinly ſet with ſmall green leaves, two at a 


joint; at the tops of the ſtalks and branches, come 


forth ſmall white flowers, among a tuft of white 


downy threads; the whole plant is of a ſweet and 


e cer ſcent; this i is  encreaſed by. kging, figs in 
Apri 2155 

Aſyrian maſtick, not fo tall a as the former, ſmal- 
ler leaves, whiter, and thicker ſet on the branches, 
like the myrtle; at the tops of the ſtalks ſtand many 
green knaps or heads, like thoſe. of a ſweet. marjo- 
ram, but larger and greener; 2 woody root, the 
whole plant T a delicate ſcent, very tender and im- 
patient of cold, and therefore, mult: be ſet.) LE a pot, 


$2 1 * 


and houled in winger”: a 0 one | 


The Produce of Aucvor. e 


Carnations I. Vellow crocus's 
Sun-flowers 10 A --|..Cyclamens.. 
Hollyhocks A ed \ Convolyulus's .. 
Guernſey. lily 5 African and F. MY 
Tuberoſe —W ARIAS... 
Cardinal's lower _. Starworts TOM 
Female balſa J Amarantks 
Marvel of Peru Amaranthoides 
Capſicums 1 1 8 011 Nigella warty of lobe Þ 
Evelalting flower Scabious p45 di 15 


* 1 * 
ED 5 
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Sweet ſultan ' n [ Globe thiſtles 
Naſturtiums a | ug Helianthemums | 
Linariass J Alyſſons e | 
Stock'gillowers © | China Raarwotts 5 1 
Auriculas 12 I Poppies eee on. | | 
FG I A = 
Golden rods _ | Candy tufts © 
Mallows + 1 Cn 

J. Jace 1 Caphicunis „ 
Hieratium ] Eri e 
Geranium 15 Virgin's bower t! 037743 
Neranthemums And many other forts of 
Veronicas I late ſown annuals. 


(SEPTEMBER. 


- 
ES \- . 
5 1 30 Ws. $ 4 1 1 


HE true alfron comes up with many nar- 
row long leaves, and after them the flowers 
in form like the former mentioned in the Spring, of 
a reddiſh purple colour; in the middle are ſome un- 
profitable ſmall yellow chives, ſtanding upright, as 
al other kinds have, but in this flower there is alſo 
three or four longer chives, hanging down on or be- 
tween the leaves, of a fiery red colour, the true 
blades of ſaffron, which picked thence, and preſſed 
between two apers, and fo dried, is the ſaffron 
that is ſold in ſhops, the roots are larger than an 
+ other kind, and covered with a At ſein, diſtin- 3 
guiſhing them from the reſt. | 
The filver coloured Autumn crocus, with the 
three out ward leaves ſilver ur the other three 
more white, and ſmaller. 


The 
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The Autumn mountain crocus, of a pale bleak 


blue colour, ſtan on ſhort foot- ſtalks, ſcarcely 
appearing above. — at the firſt, but afterwards 


grows a little higher; theſe two laſt foyer: not till 
the next month. 


The meadow Galli, of which there are ſeveral 


ſorts worth collecti 


ng. 
The party-coloured meadow ſaffron, like che 


crocus's, is compoſed of fix leaves, ſome whereof 


are white, others of a pale purple, ſome half white, 
and half purple, with ſome threads or chives, in the 


middle, like the ſpring crocus. The flowers appear 
before the leaves, which are of a dark brown colour 
at firſt, riſing about the end of February, but late 
in the 8 pring, are lar D and green, from the 
middle of which the ſeed veſſel appears, containing 
round brown ſeeds; the root like a tulip's, but larger, 
having a long eminence at the bottom, whence. its 
fibres Hthoot into the ground. 

The varigated nieadow ſaffroh, in every leaf pale 
bluſh and deep purple, another of this kind of a fad. 


0 


der purple and bluſh. Nr 


I be checquered meadow * of Ch. of a 
pale purple colour, thick ſpotted and checquered 
with bluiſh purple, with ſmall but beautiful Auen; 
the root ſmall and tender. 


a The double meadow ſaffron, like the canon. 
one in colour, but very double, and of a pale pur- 


pliſh colour: chere is another double one of a deeper 
purple. 


and driven down, the roots are to be taken up, and 


ordered as other bulbous roots; by ig W n 


you my raiſe oo: rarities. 


The 


Theſe are to be ſet about the end oſ Auguſt, and. 
will flower ſome in September, the reſt of the month 
following, and after their green leaves have appeared, 


* 
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The Produce of SEPTEMBER... 


Amaranthus 
Guernſey lily 

| Cyclamens 
Colchicums 
Sun-flower 
Holy-hocks 
Tuberoſes 


Double violets 


African and French 
marigolds 
Fans balſams 
Antirrhiniums 
Marvel of Peru 
Naſturtiums 
Convolvulus's 
Saffron crocus's 
Spider-worts 
Poppies 
Lark-ſpur 
Annual ſtocks 
Candy tufts 


Venus looking-glaſs 


| Stock gilliflowers 
' { "Carnations 
| Chryſanthemums * - 
Scarlet beans 
Capſicums 


Aſters of ſeveral kinds 
Auriculas 


Polyanthos“ 8 


China pinks 


0 


Lupines 
Golden rods | 
Double Soapwort 


| Tree Primroſe 


Snap-dragons 
eye 
Helianthemums 
Campanulas 


- Xeranthemums 


1 ne, , 
' Lavateras 
Elichryſums | 
Oriental mallows, &c. 


* 


0 0 O B E R. 


8 there is no plant in this month begins to 
flower, that is worth notice, its room ſhall 
be taken up in deſcribing a plant, that is al ways 


in flower, and how to order chat and its nice atten- 


a VIZ. 


M 3 The 
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The orange-tree, which in Spain, and in other 


hot countries, grow to tall and fair trees, but with 


us the higheſt to a man's height (that I have ſeen 


or heard of.) The bark of the ie boughs is brown, 
and the yo green, with ſome thorns, large 
rein ſhining green colour, twining a lit- 


leaves of a fr 
tle like i ivy, with many ſmall holes in them, of a 
ſtrong ſweet ſcent, and never falling till new thruſts 
them off; the flowers are of a whitiſh colour and 


very ſ\weet, followed by ſmall round green fruit, 
which in time grows to be ſomewhat large, and of 
a yellowiſh red colour. 


The orange-tree being one of the fineſt greens, 
and as tender as any; I ſhall here name the moſt ten- 
der that muſt be houſed, with care in Winter, 
and how to order them, after ] have mentioned our 
common greens that grow without that care, 

With the leaſt care: Yew, the fir, tree of life, 
cypreſs, None crop tree, evergreen oak, holly, lau- 
rel, bays, holy holly, box and gilded, evergreen 
hathorn, ſtaff tree, privet, 1 Spaniſh- 


broom, Engliſh-broom, and 


With more care: Phyllirea ſtriped, lauruſtinus 
of ſeveral ſorts, myrtles of divers forts, yellow In- 


dian jeſſamine, the roſe bay or oleander, the Indian 


ba 

Wien moſt care: lemons and oran 

To fave room, we will here name "other... nice 
plants, that muſt have the like care: the ſame di- 
rections for ſome, will ſerve them all, viz. 
The bloody double wall-flower, cranes bill, tu- 
beroſe hyacinth, blue borage-leaved auricula, and 
bears ear ſanicle. 
T heſe plants are ſet in caſes, and, with oranges 
and other tender plants, houſed in Winter, and en- 
creaſed by layers; ; the beſt time to tranſplant the 


| bardier ones, is about the tenth of March; for the 


more 
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more tender, to be ſet in caſes the end of 1 | 
the earth fit ſor them, is the digeſted earth of a melon. 
bed, equally mixed with fine loamy earth, lying, 
and often turned the foregoing Winter, and lifted 
through a wire ſieve before put 1 in your caſes; then 
taking your plant, cut the roots a little, eſpecially 
at the bottom, ſpreading the roots; ſet it not too 
deep, rather let ſome of the roots appear: and laſtly, 
ſettle it with temperate water (not too much) ſe 
them in the ſhade for twelve Gap, and afterwards 
expoſe them to the ſun. 

The beginning of May, give all your houſed 
plants freſh earth, taking out of the tops of your 

pots and caſes, the old earth three or four fingers 
deep, and looſening the reſt with a fork or ſome fit 
inſtrument, ſo as not to hurt the roots, then fill 
them up with your beſt and richeſt ſoil, half neats 
dung well rotted, and mixed, that hath been pre- 
ferved for ſuch uſes, that the virtue may be waſhed 
down into the reſt of the earth, to nouriſh and 
comfort your plants; water them, as the dryneſs of 

the ſeaſon requires, with diſcretion : ſprinkling 
your greens all over with clear water, will make 
them have a more delicate appearance. 


Your myrtles will ſhew 4 intermixed whe 
pots of July flowers. 

About the middle of Auguſt is the ſecure ſeaſon, 
for removing and laying your perennial greens, 
oranges, lemons, myrtles, phyllireas, oleanders, 
jeſſamines, arbutes, and other rare ſhrubs, as po- 
megranates, beſt roſes, &c. by taking the ſhoots 
and branches of the laſt ſpring, and pegging them 
down with a hook-ſtick, in very rich earth (but it 
muſt be perfectly conſumed) watering them on all 
occaſions in ſummer; in twelve months, they will 
be prepared for a removal, which muſt be in fit 
4 and ſet in the ſhade, kept moderately moiſt, 


2 not 
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not over wet, leſt you rot the young fibres: within : 


three weeks after expoſe them to ſome more airy 


place, and give them a little of the morning ſun, 


but not a full ſun till a fortnight after. | 

About Michaelmas (according as the ſeaſon ad- 
moniſhes) in a fair and clear day, your rareſt greens 
and plants being dry, lodge them in their winter- 
quarters (your green houſe,) recruiting them with 
freſh earth (as in May) to nouriſh them all Winter, 
leaving at firſt your doors and windows open, giving 
them all the air you can, unleſs the winds be ſharp, 
and the weather foggy; encloſe them by degrees, un- 


leſs the froſts force you to do it ſooner, and encloſe 


them by ſhutting up windows and doors together; 
myrtles are more hardy, and will endure out till the 
next month after. e þ 


When the cold comes on, - ſet ſuch plants that 


will not endure houſing, into holes made in the 
earth two or three inches lower than the ſurface 
thereof, under ſome ſouth wall or pale, covering 
them with ſweet and dry moſs, and then putting 
claſſes over them; in all warm and ſun-ſhine days, 
or in gentle and ſweet ſhowers, give them air by 
Wholly uncovering them : thus may you preſerve 
[your precious ciftus's, marraccos ſeedling, choiceſt 
ranunculus and anemonies, &c. Thus govern them 
till April, and then go on again as before taught; 
but remember that in November you exclude all 
cold you can out of your green-houfe, by cloſe 
ſtopping all chinks, by laying ſtraw and mats where 
cold may enter ; if it freeze in your conſervatory 
(for which you muſt ſet a bowl of water on pur- 
poſe to know) kindle ſome charcoal, and put it in 


a hole ſunk a little into the floor, about the middle 


of it; if the plants be exceeding dry, and it do not 
freeze, refreſh them ſparingly with qualified water, 
i. e. mingled with a little ſheep or o- dung, but 


then 


I 
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then take heed of wetting the leaves therewith < at 


all times when the air is warmed by the beams of the 


' ſun, in afine day the ſun darting on the houſe, open 


Four windows and doors that way, but ſhut them | 


again before the ſun be off; obſerve alſo, that it is 


better to give houſed plants too little water than too 


much, and that aloes or ſedums muſt have none 


At all. 


The Produce of OcTtozer. - © 


| Single anemonies I 4 Golden rod 


* 
. 


long, yet round pointed; * flowers grow on the 


Polyanthoss I China pinks 
Oar nations China ſtarworts 
Stock gilliflowers Linariass 
_ Tuberoſes 
Alnterrhinĩums I Guernſey lily 
Amaranthus Female balſams 
Double violets | | Convolvulus's 
Saffron crocus's Lupines 
Colchicums * —_ | Scabious's 
Cycelamens I | Venus looking-glaſs 
African and French | Navel wort 
2 marigolds E 5 Þ Jaceas - Y 
Marvel of Peru | Jacobzas 
Single wall-flowers | Hawkweeds - -- 
Capſicums I Sveet ſultans, c. 
Heart's-eaſe | . 


. Ser <<», >, CIC IO CO DACLIE DAL SAAD 
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NOVEMBER. 
IN this month the ſtrawberry-tree is in its great- 
J eſt glory; the body hath a rough, but the bran- 


| hes a ſmooth bark, with leaves alternately green 


like the bays, finely, purled about the edges, and 


3 end 
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ends of the branches, with long ſtalks, and are 
ſmall little white bottles, like thoſe of the lily of 


the valley, which are of little beauty, but ſucceeded 


by red berries like to Rtrawberries, harſh in taſte, 
, containing ſmall and many ſeeds; the whole riſes 
Not here to two e high, its uſual height in its 
native country Ireland; the berries are its beauty, 
Which are ripe in this month; and therefore herein 
placed, which being mixed with its fine green 
leaves, are very delightful to the eye. Young plants 
are raiſed from ſeeds and ſome by layers, but it is 
_ e're they root, and when removed the earth 
muſt be taken up with them, and carefully planted, 
being nice whilſt young, but when older are hardy, 
and will proſper under any warm wall. 


The Produce of NoveMBER. 


: Single anemonies _ | Heart's- eaſe 
 Gentiallas | Sn ſtarworts | 
Polyanthos's wo ſorts of golden 
Stock gilliflowers | rods he 
Double violets | Perennial Sun- flowers 
Striped lily  _ | Leadworts, Re. 


Double Colchicums 


"DFEECEMBER. 


HE true black Hellebore, from a root of 
1 many long brown firings, running deep in 
the ground, and faſtened to a big head, ſpringeth 
up many green leaves, ſtanding on large ſtiff foot- 
ſtalks, divided into eight or nine parts, indented 


about the edges; the flowers come forth in this 
| | month 
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month upon ſhort foot -ſtalks, ſhaped like ſingle 
white roſes, at firſt white, 3 to a dio 
colour, with a pale yellow thrum, and a green 

in the middle; 11 many called the Chriſtmas 
Roſe. - | 


The Produce of DECEMBER. 


Single anemonies Winter aconite 

Stock pgilliflowers 1 Polyanthos's - 

Single wall. lowers Narciſſusꝰs 

Primroſes HFHielleboraſter 

Antirrhiniune ] Tangier fumitary 
Snow- drops And the narrow-leaved 

Spring cyclamens | golden rod 

Black Hellebore et . 

GENERAL 
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RECEIPTS. 


Of watering Plants. 


IF you fear dry weather, do not defer it too long 
before you water, but do it it gently before the 
earth is too dry, due conſideration being had to the 
depth of your roots, and thoſe that are deepeſt, 
ſhould be watered moſt. 
' Uſe nat well-water for tender plants, it being too 
chill and cold, nor that which runs long on ſharp 
gravel, except it ſtand ſome time in tubs mixed with: 


dung. Os 

: 11 your plants be great growers, requiring heat, 
put horſe-dung in your water; if the water be bad, 
then put dung into it to help it: let it ſtand 
in the ſun and open air uncovered: if your 
plants be fine and tender, then pus the dung of 


Sep,, 
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ſheep, cows, deer, or aſſes into the water; the 
worſe the ground and more barren, be ſure to put in 


the more dung. Take care you water no plants with 
ſtanding ditch water, nor water that ſtinketh; for 


ſweet water (not too clear) and freſh mould (not 
muſty or tainted with ſtinking weeds) is as proper 


for tender plants, as ſweet and good food, warm 
and clean lodging for tender perſons. 1 


Large and navigable rivers, that receive much 
ſoil by waſhing ſtreets, and the many ſinks that 


run into it, afford an excellent water for all ſorts of 
plants. 5 ee | 
Water all ſeeds with the ſmalleſt or rain-like 
drops you can, and not too much at a time or too 
| fiercely, leſt you uncover their roots. vs 
For flowers and plants whoſe leaves lie on the 
ground, water them at ſome diſtance, by making 
a- hollow circle about the plant and pouring water 
into it, by which means you avoid annoying the 


leaves by diſcolouring water, or chilling the roots 


by too ſudden coldneſs. | 
Uſe not any liquors for watering, either naturally 

hot as ſpirits, or artificially made fo by heating over 

het ares” Scans: FS; 
All forts of fibrous roots are confirmed in their 

growth by convenient watering but for bulbous and 

_ tuberous roots, the gardener's hand ought to be more 
ſparing. "XS Yo a OR ON 


To know the particular flowers that will alter for the . 


beſt. . 

Experience pives us this truth, that the ſeeds of 
ſuch flowers as differ in number of leaves, in ſhape, 
in colour, will produce flowers very different from 
the ordinary kind of flowers, though produced all 
of one flower but a year or two before: nay a par- 

ticular flower among many others of one ou 
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ſhall bring more double ones, then twenty others 
that are not qualified like it; and is, or ought to be 
known to all that raiſe flowers; as for example, the 
ſtock gilliflower that hath five, ſix, or more leaves, 
the ſeed. of ſuch a particular flower, will produce 
more double ones, than thoſe plants that bring forth 
but four leaves, twenty for one. 8 

If you be curious, as floriſts ought to be, you 
may obſerve the ſame rule in ſeveral other flowers 
that have no thrum in the middle, as auriculas, 
primroſes, wall- flowers, campions, &c. When you 
find one or more leaves than your ordinary number, 
vou may conclude, their nature hath ſet one ſtep 
forward in altering from the ordinary kind: There 
a lover of plants Would be diligent. Thoſe flowers 
alſo which bear ſeeds when double, as the gilliflower, 
African, &c. ſowing the ſeeds of ſuch double 
flowers, they will bring you more and better flowers, 

a hundred to one, than fingle ones; and in ſowing 
the ſeeds of ſuch, you ſhall have ſeveral varieties, 


but moſt marked with the colour of the mother plant; 


and ſome of theſe will run, as it were, . beyond the 
limits of nature, and then they will break, or have 
pods in the middle, and then never bear feed more. 
July flowers have alſo their ſign, which will bear 


ſeed, and which will not: thoſe that will bring ſeed. 
(if weather and other accidents . hinder not) have 


their horns in the middle of the flower: It is ob- 
ſerved alſo in the marking of flowers, that the ſeed 


of thoſe that be ſtriped, ſhall bring the moſt ſtriped 


ones, and ſome of different colours and ſtripes, their 
_ ſeed allalike. _ | Dus | 


Their places of ſowing and ſetting. 
Care muſt be had in ſowing ſeed, or at leaſt in 
ſetting, where you intend they ſhould thrive; that 
the ground bear the beſt proportion that may be » 
: | the 
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the places, and the particular mineral, vein, nature, 
or quality of the places, where ſuch plants, in other 
parts uſed to grow; not to put mountainous plants 
in low and moiſt grounds, ce. 
Bog- plants require, when they be tranſplanted 
into gardens, either a natural or artificial bog, or 
to be placed near ſome water, by which there is 
great improvement of all ſorts of flags, and particu- 
larly the aromatical reed. e eee 
1 he artificial bog is made by digging a hole in 
any ſtiff clay ground; or there may be clay brought 
in, and laid to bind the hole or pit, in the bottom or 
floor, and the ſides likewiſe, ſo thick, that the moiſ- 
ture may not be able to get through; and filled 
with ſuch earth and water (though I would have the 
earth richer) as may make a like conſiſtence to the 
bog where the plants you ſet in it did at firſt natu- 
rally grow. | | 4 


 Reguiſites for the manner of laying. 
For laying, it is neceſſary that in its due ſeaſon 
you cut the-plant you lay, after the manner you. 
cut July-flowers, in. laying them, unleſs in ſome 
plants, that take any way, as vines; and it is ſo 
much the better, if in roſes, and other layers of a 
woody. ſubſtance, with an awl you prick the ſtock 
at the place laid, as it is done by circumpoſition, 
that is, the mould is borne. up to the bough, which 
is taken off; which is done in the Spring, before. 
the ſap riſes, in February or beginning of March, 


; Of making Sets by Art. 
Nature uſually prevides this way of > ee | 

without the induſtry of man called to her affiftance; 
but that not generally in all plants, nor always in 


any one; therefore well worth learning of thoſe that 
1 5 | delight 
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delight in gardens, to know any means to enlarge 
this way of propogation beyond the bounds it is 


carried to by nature's courſe. And it is done by 


baring the roots of plants of woody ſubſtance, and 


then making a cut of the ſame faſhion with that 
which is made in layings, not towards but from the 


plant: Into this clift a ſtone muſt be put, or ſome- 
thing that will make the root gape, and the part cut 
— upwards: Then cover the root over three in- 
ches with light mould, and the lip that was lifted 
up will ſprout into branches, the root of the old 


tree nouriſhing it: When the branches are grown, 


cut off this plant, with its. roots, to live of itſelf; 


if you can, leave an eye on the lip of your root, 


which you after inciſion: lift up, and the branches 
will the more ſpeedily and certainly iſſue out of the 
root ſo cut: This is called ſtarting a root. 


To change the colours of _—_ flowers whilſt in the 


Burn brimſtone under roſes, and you will, ac- 
cording to the time you apply this .fume to them, 
find the tips, or molt of their leaves change their 
colour. EE | gr: 

To any flower of a purple colour, as the tulips, 
crocus, hyacinth, iris, &c. if a pencil be dipt in 


| ſpirit of vitroil, and ſtroaked along the leaves of ſuch 
coloured flowers, or that part where the flowers are 


ſo coloured, where the vitriol remains, it ſhall pre- 
ſently be turned to a delicate and rich ſcarlet, to the 
admiration of thoſe that underſtand it not, paſſing 
by a flower, and at their return, to find it thus 
richly marked, contrary to their firſt obſervation : 
But take notice, leaves ſo ſerved, will wither the 
next day. SN RX 
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| Directions for making à Hot Bed. 


The hot bed is thus made: You ſhould have 
ſome convenient place in your nurſery, open to the 
ſun, and ſo that freſh dung may be laid up to every 
ſide, when grown cold to heat it again. Let your 
horſe-dung be thrown up in one corner of the ſtable, 
till you have a quantity ſufficient and proportion- 
able to the ſize of your bed, which muſt be ſuitable 
to the quantity of ſeeds you have to ſow on it. 

Let ſtakes be driven into the ground four foot a- 
ſunder at each end in breadth, the length at your 
pleaſure and occaſion ; fill up both ends and ſides 
with ſtakes a yard above ground, about a foot aſun- 
der; and wind them round with rods, or ropes made 
of hay or ſtraw, then fill it with horſe- dung and wet 
litter, two feet high ſuitably, and tread it equally 
cloſe and hard down, then raiſe it two feet higher 
with the ſame kind of new horſe-dung, which tread 
as the former, the whole of an equal hardneſs; this 
do, till it is a yard high atleaſt; after being well 
trod, let boards, or board laths be laid round on the 
top edgeways, to keep in the rich ſifted earth, that 
is to be laid over your bed four inches thick, that of 
an old hot-bed well-rotted, or the beſt mould you 
can get; put ſmall] poles, or hazel rods arch ways 
over it, the ends ſtuck in on each fide, for the ſup- 
porting of mats, hair-cloth, or canvas, that muſt 
be laid over it, which will cauſe it to heat the ſooner ; 
when the violence thereof is over, which you ma 
feel with your finger, it being to be little more than 
bare warm; then ſow and ſet your ſeeds: Senſible 
and humble plants, melons, cucumbers, &c. And 
when they come up, be ſure to give them air, or elſe 
they will preſently turn yellow, and ſpoil your 
choiceſt ſeeds; cover them with glaſſes from the 
ſun, a little from the earth, to give them air, and 

1 N | ſome 
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* ſome part of the day take and raife them off to ac- 


quaint them with the ſun by degrees, and when 
grown ftrong, remove them into. rich earth, in your 
garden, keeping them from the mid-day un, till 

well ſettled an rooted, by often, wr Ln wa- 


dering. 


AN 


1. 
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Single firiped Auriculas. 2 


5 URPLE and lemon colour, an old flower 
well ſtriped, ſmall yes and W 
waſhes 


2. Fine violet and white. 

* 3 Fine ſky and white. 
i Philemot, ſome ſtripes of yellow, bad eye. 
Hair colour with ſome ſtripes of a lighter. 

6. Needle-work, pale peach and white in ſmall 

ſtreaks. ; 
. Hair colour and lemon, well marked, a good 

with of flowers, large, and white eye, but ſome- 
times comes all yellow. 

8. Hiir-colour and lemon, well wk. and 
oj" "I , but every way leſs than the former. 

ark murriſh crimſon and gold colour, well 

marked, and good truſs. | | 

10. Deep crimſon and gold colour, rarely marked, 
with a large ſparkling ſnow-white eye. 


N 2. 11. Deep 
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"26 Deep G a raw colour, good eye. 
12. Scarlet and gold colour, large truſs, well 
marked, and fine white eye, 


13. Windſor auricula, crimſon and gold co- 
lour. 


14. Brick colour and yellow, well marked, large 


| truſs, and good eye. 
15. Crimſon and yellow, very large flower, and 
large white eye, good truſs, well marked. 

16. Dull fieſh colour, and pale lemon. 


Ht Auriculas. 


1. Double yellow. 
2. Double buff 
3. Double crimſon. 
4. Double hair colour. 
5. Double yellowiſh green. 
6. Double reddiſh liver colour. 
q Double liver colour. 
Double bluiſh purple, which I ſaw Mr. Eger- 


+RaAmw 1. 


Don mcaluie by a new naif-Erown, witnout the leaſt 
preſſing the leaves, and it proved near a ſtraw's 
| breadth broader round the half- crown. : 
9. Double peaſe bloſſom colour, but tile 3 leſs 
click the former. 
10. Double murriſh red, a fine colour. 


Double friped Auriculas. 


lar 
2. Double erim bb and yellow, a delicate flower. 


3. Double ran ang yellow, the b | and 
deareſt, 


Le 
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I. Double liver-colour and yellow, a good flower, 
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Let me adviſe thoſe that can obtain it to mix ſea- 

ſand with their ſally earth, and rotted neats-dung,, 
in equal proportions for their compoſitions, to ſet. 
their auriculas in, and put them in large boxes a 
yard and a half long, ſomething above- half a yard 
wide, and one foot high; they will thrive the better, 
having more liberty te draw nouriſhment than in 
earthen pots, or little ſquare boxes, and to ſet but 
three in a row for the breadth, and ſo proportienably; 
for the length. 2 
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Wut ought, te be dene in te 
FLOWER-CARDERN, 


For each MonTHn in the YEAR, 


TANUART. 
RESERVE your beſt gilliflowers, and auri- 


culas from too much wet or ſnow, by laying 
down the pots they are planted in; or if in beds, by 
| ſupported coverings, | at the diſtance of a foot or 
more: Alſo what ranunculus's or anemonies are ap- 
pearing; but give them as often as you can in ſui- 
table weather, arings, by taking off their coverings, 
but when ſun ſets, put them on again. 

Keep your conſervatory cloſe where the greens 
and nice plants are houſed: if it freezes very hard, 
put ſome clear lighted char-coal in the middle of the 
room, a little let into the ground; and if the ſun 
ſhine clear on the windows and doors thereof, open 
them to let in his noon-beams, but be ſure to ſhut 

em cloſe again,” : 


FEBRUARY 


8 


6 
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OW auricula-ſeeds in mallow-earth ; place 

kJ) the beſt pots in the ſun; ſecure your choice 
flowers in beds with piles, if they, appear above 
ground, and plant ſome anemonies, the weather be- 
ing epen, for later flowers; place your boxes ſown . 
with choice ſeed, free from ſharp winds, and: ſe- 


? 


cured from too much wet. 


2 M ARCH. 
OW auricula-ſeeds, as directed for Michaelmas; 


alſo ſweet-williams, wall flower, ſtock July | 


flowers, Venus looking-glaſs, candy tufts, French 


honey-ſuckles, primroſe and cow(ſlip-ſeeds, lark- _ 
| ſpurs, roſe campions, lychnis, campanula, Indian 


ſcabious &c. alſo pinks, or rather July-flower- 
ſeeds. _ | 

On your hot- beds ſow French marigolds, ama- 
ranths, Indian creſſes, marvel of Peru, &c. Senſible 
and humble plants, tranſplant July-flowers, and au- 
riculas, if occaſion, and all other fibrous rooted 
plants, new earthing up your unremoved auri- 
culas, July flowers, dc. 3 

Pluck up weeds whilſt young, after a gentle 
| NTINUE hot-beds for exotics that arrive 


not to perfection without them, and remove 
them thither, till the air and common earth be qua- 


lified with ſufficient warmth to preſerve them abroad. 


Take out your Indian tuberoſes, parting their off- 
ſets, (not breaking their fangs, ) and put them into 
natural earth, in a pot, a layer of rich mould be- 
neath and about it, to 8 the fibres, but not to 

N tou 
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touch the bulbs; then plunge your pots in a hot- 

Xo, temperate] y warm, giving them no water till 

they ſpring, and then put them under a ſouth wall; 

in ry weather water them freely, and expect in Au- 

guſt a rare flower. Thus treat the narciſ usof Japan, 
or Garnſey- lily for a later flower. 

Put tiles over your beſt tulips, which are com- 

monly ſet together to be ſo ſerved. 

Begin to open the doors and windows of your 

green-houſe, and uſe the inhabitants by degrees to 
the ar. 

Shelter your young ſeeding auriculas from hot 
gleams of the fun, or expect them all to be killed: 
What auriculas are ftriped, having any part of 
them come of a ſelf colour, ſo mark, that they may 
(if not preſently) be parted from the reſt; for other- 
wike they will infect the whole. 

Let not venting be forborn. 


4 any 


RANSPLANT amaranths, Ficach- mari- 

colds, Indian creſſes, marvel of Peru, &c. 

from your hot- beds into good and rich ſoil, as much 

as may be in the fan,” where they nee þ ſtand and 
bear flowers.. 

Bring out your oranges, lemons, and other greens, 


out of the conſervatory, and you may now tranf-- 


plant and remove them into boxes filled with 

natural earth, taken from under the turf in good paſ- 
ture- ground, and mixed with one part of rotten. 
cow-dung, putting ſticks, briek-bats, ſhells, or 
any rubbiſh that will make the earth be light, and 
make paſſage for the water at the bottom; cut the 


bottom roots eſpecially a little: ſet your plant therein, 


but not too deep; rather let ſome of the roots ap- 
pear above . then ſettle — with tempe=- 
rate: 
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rate water, but not too much, and ſet them in the 


ſhade for ten or twelve days, then expoſe them to the 
ſun. 

. Giveall-your . plants freſh earth at the top, 
in place of ſome of the old, a hand depth being taken 
away; with a fork lookn the reſt, without hurting 
or wounding the roots; let what you add be excel- 
lent. foil, well conſumed, and well ſifted that the 
virtue thereof may waſh in, and comfort the plant, 
and when you e them cleanſe them from their 
contracted duſt. | 

Gather the ſeeds of your anemonies as the dew 


riſes, or you will loſe it by the wind; ſow hot and 


aromatic herbs, and in the full moon plant ſtock gil- 


liflowers in beds. 


Pluck up weeds before they ſeed. 


JUN E. 


\RANSPLANT autumnal cyclamens, 2. 
the ripe ſeeds of choice flowers, inoculate 

I ines, roſes, and roſe ſhrubs. 
Take up anemonies, ranunculuſſes, tulip roots, 


keeping them ſo as they do not mould, till you plant 


them again, 


Lay July-flowers, which will ſtrike root in fix 
weeks, and be ready for tranſplanting into a light 
loamy earth, mixed with excellent rotten foil and 
ſifted ; plant ſix or eight in a pot, to ſave room in 
Winter, and keep them from too much rain. 

When the July flowers are blown, let the good 


kinds be kept for ſeed, letting them have but few 


layers to give nouriſhment to, and but few buds; 
you will find the ſeed pod to be filled with the fairer 
ſeed, and to hold the more certainly. Preſerve not 
any for this purpoſe that break their pods, be ſure to 
keep your earlieſt flowers for this end, that the feed 
may have ſun enough to ripen them, preſerving them 
as much as may be * wet. 

| JULY» 
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"OY 


(LIP ſtocks, and other lignous plants and 5 


flowers: lay myrtles, jaſmines, and other 
greens: make trial of the ſame by orange - trees; if 
they take, they will certainly be the more hardy. 
L la flowers that were not fit to lay before, 
cut off withered ſtalks of flowers, and clip box 
after rain. | 1 N 
Sow anemony ſeeds in fine ſifted rich earth in beds 
or boxes. 9 8 85 


Take up early autumnal cyclamens, and tranſ- 


plant them as ſoon as may be; gather early cycla- - 


men ſeeds, and ſow them in pots preſently. _ 
The end of this month ſift your beds of off-ſets 
of tulips, and for anemonies, ranunculus, & it will 
prepare it for replanting ſuch things as you have 
ready in pots; or to ſet in naked ground till the 
next ſeaſon; as amaranths, marvel of Peru, Indian 


A enen , 


creſſes, &c. that the beds may not lie bare and = = 


Iz up the bulb roots of lilies, &c. Bar- 
1 tholomew-tide is the only fecure ſeaſon for 
removing and laying perennial greens, oranges, le- 


mons, myrtles, phyllireas, olean s, jaſmine, ſtraw- 
berry- trees, and other rare ſhrubs,” as pomegranates, 
roſes, and whatever is moſt liable to froſts, taking the 


ſhoots and branches of the laſt ſpring, and pegging 
them down with a hook-ſtick in Ws rich earth, 


perfectly conſumed; water them on all occaſions in 
ſummer; by this time twelve-month they will be 
ready to remove into good earth ſet in the ſhade, 


* 24 4 * . & kept A 
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kept moderately moiſt; three weeks afterwards, ſet 
them in ſome more airy place, but not in the ſun, till 
fifteen days more. 7 . 

Now put new earth in your pots of auriculas, 
tranſplant and divide their roots into a light rich 
earth; alſo your beſt primtoſes and ox-lips, cam- 
pions, or lychnis calcidonices; tranſplant ſeedling 
anemonies, and ſet colchicums, ſpiderworts, fritil- 


Aaries, 0 &c. | ; 


SEPTEMBER. 


Ms the weather directs, about Michaelmas, in 

fair weather be ſure to avoid a foggy day, re- 
place your choice greens, and rareſt plants (being 
dry) in the conſervatory ; as oranges, lemons, Indian 
and Spaniſh jaſmines, oleanders, aloes, ſedums, &c. 
ordering them with freſh mould, as taught in May, 
to nouriſh them all the winter, leaving as yet the 
doors and windows open, giving them much air, ſo 
the wind's not ſharp, nor weather foggy, till the 
weather's morecold and ſharp; andas that increaſes, 


the more encloſe them, till wholly ſhut up, as the 


weather gives occaſion; myrtles will endure abroad 
Z... 8 
The cold coming on, ſet ſuch plants as will not 
endure the houſe, into the earth, the pots two or 
three inches lower than the furface of the earth, 
under a ſouthern expoſure, covering them with 
glaſſes, clothed with ſweet and dry moſs; but upon 
_ all fair days, and in ſunny and ſweet ſhowers, take 
them off. 
Thus preſerve your marum ſyriacum, cyſtus's ge- 
ranium nocte olens, flos cardinalis, maracoes, ſeed- 
ling arbutus, choice ranunculus, and anemonies ; 
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and thus covering them till April, plant tulips, and 
all bulbous roots, but your choice of each defer till 
the latter end of the next month. 

Sow auriculas, crocus, primroſe, and cowſlip- 


| ſceds, fritillary, and tulip-ſeeds, &c. 


OCTOBER. 


ET your choice tulips; you may now alſo ſow 
their ſeeds, plant ſome anemomes and ranun- 
culus's in prepared earth, but they muſt be covered, 
when they appear, from the froſts, that will other- 
wiſe kill them all: Therefore your beſt, ſet not till 


£ December. 


Remove your beſt and aiceſt J a to ſhel- 
tet from much rain or wet, and where ſnow may 
not be apt to fall on them, and bruſh it off gently. 
when fallen, on thoſe that are not capable of 
ſhelter: And this month trim them all "= with 


freſh mould. 


NOVEMBER. 


\ OW auricula-ſeeds, cover peeping ranunculus's, , 
&c. plant fibrous roots, roſes, ſyringa's, pionies, 


Ce. If the weather require it, quite encloſe your 


tender plants, and perennial greens, ſhrubs, &c. 
in your conſervatory, ſtopping all entrance of cold, 
eſpecially ſharp winds: If the plants are exceeding 
dry, and it does not freeze, refreſh them ſparingly 
mw qualified water. (j. e. _ with a little ſheep 
or cow-dung) If it freeze in your ſgreen-' 

re: 2 which you may know by a diſh of water ſtan- 
ting there, kindle fome charcoal as before directed. 


"DECEMBER. 


* 


[ 
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DECEMBER: 


RESERVE anemionies, ranunculus's, and beſt 
July-flowers from great rain, ſharp winds and 


froſt ; let the doors and windows of your green- 
| houſe be well matted, and . guarded againſt cold. 

Now ſet in open weather, your beſt ranunculus's, 
in a bed of old rotten thatch or ſtraw that is nearly 
turned to earth, with good mould above and below 
them; alſo your beſt anemonies, in a . yet rich 
loamy earth, lifted through a wire riddle. 


k . þ 


OBSERVATIONS. 


\RESS your gardens, and trim your wall 
trees and ſhrubs, when the moon is in Li- 
bra or Capricorn 
2. Set or cut any tree or mrub, if you would 
have | its growth retarded, in the decreaſe of ther moon 
in Cancer, 
3. Set, cut, or ſow what you would "OA ſpee 
ſhoot out again, or ſpring or grow, in the iner 
| of the moon. 

4. When you ſow to have double flowers, do it 
in 1 full of the moon; and when the plant is 
grown to a ſize fit to be removed, do it alſo in a full 
moon, as often as you tranſplant them. 
S. Neither graft, ſet, ſow, or plant any thing 
that day whereon there happeneth an eclipſe either 
of ſun or moon, or when the moon is affected by 

either of the infortunes Saturn or Mars. 3 
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VERMIN KILLER: 


75 111 Rats 4 Mice. 


Ak E vheat- flour and bitter almonds, and 


1 make them into a paſte, and lay it in their 
holes, and it kills them; or caſt hemlock ſeed into 
their holes, and it kills them; or pot-aſhes thrown 
into 1 holes, will kill them, | 


i catch Moles. 
1 a head of garlick or onion before their holes, 
and they will immediately come forth ; or wild cu- 


cumber juice; or dregs of oil poured into their holes, 
1 which kills them. 


To hill Weaſels 


| Wheat-flour and ſal-ammoniac made into paſte 


with ſome honey; throw it where they come, they 
eat it greedily, and it kills them. Rue laid about 
your hen's neſt, drives them from the eggs. 


To kill Piſmires. 


Ori ganum beaten to powder nd + end before 
their holes; or melt cirenicum in oil, and pour it 
where they are, and it kills them. 


To hill Flies. 


Take origanum and allum, and beat them with 
milk; afid —— the — where they — 
N NT$ 
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ANTS may be enticed from their holes, by dew 
worms cut into ſmall piece s and ſtrewed in proper 
places; then they may be eafily deſtroyed by pour- 
ing boiling water on them from a water- pot. 

CATERPILLARS ſhould conſtantly be picked of 

from trees and plants before they leave their neſs, 
 whenagreat many may be deſtroyed at a time. 

EARWIGS may be catched in ox's-Hoofs, or in 

i , bowls of tobacco-pipes, placed on the tops of the 
ſticks, which ſupport your Carnations, and then 
killed, . Se „ 

SGxuzs may be taken by looking over the plants 
every morning, and where you obſerve any of them 
eat, ſtir the ground an inch deep round the place 
with your finger, and you will readily find them 

SLUGS amongſt peaſe, may be deſtroyed early in 

a fine morning, when mild weather, by ſtrewing of 
ſome ſlaked lime pretty thick over the ground; do it 

. & . whilſtthe lime is hot, but don't ſcatter it too thick 
on the Peaſe. W 


SNAILS and SLUGS may be beſt prevented from 
doing niiſchief by wrapping a hair line round the 
branches cloſe to the wall. The hair in the lines to 
be pretty ſhort. Beds of flowers, &c. may be de- 
fended by faſtening the line two or three times round 
the borders. eee en e 
„ TIr-Movsz, or Tou- rirs, may be catched' 
with bird-lime. 55 „ a 6 
Worms may be deſtroyed by ſteeping walnut- 
leaves for three weeks in water, and then pouring 
the ſame on the ground; the bitterneſs of which 
will make them come out of their holes. 1851 
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New Books, 


. for R. SNA GG, at No. 129, 


Fleet-ftreet, Lox Dpox, 


1 fold by J. HO DS ON, in SALISBURY, 


and all. the ie Gounery Bookſellers. 
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rt WIR 8 InsTRUCTOR, a 


Or Art of writing Elegant Letters. 


xs 10 Un ThIII PART s. 


'ParxT I. Containing a ſhort but very comprehenſive 
GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, | 

Parr II. Conſiſting of LETTERs on every important. 
Occaſion. in Life; particularly on Affection, Amuſement, 


Buſineſs, Conrthhip, Duty, Eſteem, e Love, 


Marriage, &c &c. | 
Par III. Contiining Lzryrxs te Mr: Stanhope, on 


the Art of Writing Letters, Reading, Speaking, and Po- 
lite Converſation.— By the late Earl of CHESTERFIELD. . 


Price Two Shillings, neatly bound in Red. 


Be careful” to alle fe for SNAG S's LETTER WRITER. 


The ROYAL, COOK; 


Or, the Modern Ericpzrrz of the TABLE ail ' 


played with Accuracy, Elegance, and Taſte. 


Being a full Deſcription of the Manner of dreſfing and. 
ſerving up. Dinner for the Royal Family, Nobility, .” 
. Gentry, &. on p ublic and private Occaſions. Inte. 
*5— with ip and polite, but frugal and ingenious | 
Colle&ion's the beſt Directions for going to Market, 
"racking » boiling; ! og bathing, ſtewing, broiling, ' 
baking, fricaſſeing, &c. alſo for making Puddings, Pies, | 
Tarts, Soups, Je lies, Syllabubs, Wines, &Cc. with the 
Art of pick Kling a and preſerving. 

And at the End is given, an important Treaſure of Domeſ- 
tic Medicine, communicated by oneof the Faculty. 
Price One Shilling and 8 ce, ſewed in Marble Paper. 
232 
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(949) 
An ESSAY in Favour of Wack 
| -MEDICINES; 


Wherein their Virtues are candidly a into, and the 
Objections againſt them fully anſwered. By a Country 
Gentleman, formerly a Practitioner 1 in the Science of 
Phyſic. 

This Pamphlet is recommended by the Writers of the Re- . 

view! 5 the Peruſal of all Perſons in the Country. 

; Ben One . 


ABRIDGMENTS of the following, Huron, 


1. Price Six-PENCE each. 5 
$ The oa Adventures * ODERICK 

RANDOM; containing the moſt remarkable Accidents 

ſerious and conic, which oo to him and 8 Friend 

| STRAP the Barber. 


* The 0 + 2s | A Ana af. DAVID 


SIMPLE; containing an account of his Travels through 
the Cities of LONDON and WESTMINSTER, in the Search 
of a real Friend. With the many droll and whimfical 
Tricks that were played him by thoſe he confided in. 


3. The pleaſing Hiſtory of PAMELA; or Vix- 

1 Rewarded; being an entertaining Hiſtory of a beau- 

tiful young Damſel, who roſe from almoſt the loweſt to 

the higheſt Situation of Life, with many important and 

entertaining Subjects, intended to cultivate the Principles 
of Virtue and Religion in the Minds of both Sexes. 


4. The entertaining Hiſtor and Adventures of 
JOSEPH ANDREWS, and his Friend Mr. ABRAHAM. 
ADams; containing many curious and laughable Adven- 
- tures, calculated to promote Mirth and Merriment. 


The Hiſtory and Adventures of PERE- | 
GRINE PICKLE; with the many droll Tricks that PE- 
REGRINE played his Mother and others; alfo of his two 
- C GATCRWAY and Firzs. 


6. The 


_ 


„ 


6. The firſt Part of the comical Adventures of 
GIL BLAS, of Santillane; containing his comical Ad- 
ventures, to his meeting with the ſtrolling * with 
—_— uncommon and laughable Incidents, * 


. The Second Part of the comical Addentures 
of GIL BLAS, of Santillane; from his parting with the 
Strolling Players, to the happy Concluſion, with the 
Marriage of DoRoTHEA; which cannot fail of n 
a Fund of Entertainment and Amuſement. 


8. The pleaſing and entertaining Hiſtory of the 
FEMALE QUIXOTE, or the Adventures of Ax ABELLA; 
containing a remarkable Account of her reading Romances, 
which had ſuch an Effe& on her, that every man ſhe ſaw 
on Horſe-back, ſhe imagined was a Knight, and every 
F arm-houſe 2 Caltle, with many n Stories. 


9. The. Hiſtory of AMELIA, ora Defeription | 
of a young Lady ; who froma great Fortune was reduced 
almoſt to Poverty by an . ; at i AN Account of her 
recuvering It, for which he was h 


- abi The entertaining ronald 5 the Forturate | 
COUNTRY MAID, _ from a Cottage, thro' a great 
Variety of diverting Adventures, became a Lady o the, 

firſt Quality in the Court of France. 

In which' are diſplayed the various and vile 1 

— by Men 0 cue for A het IS 

omen. 


11. The f Hiſtoryer Sir CHARLES GRANDL- | 
SON and the Honourable Miſs BYRON. 


12. The Hiſtory of CLARISSA HARLOW; 
or, the affecting Hiſtor of 'a virtuous young Lady, who 


vas deluded and ruin aber the vile Contrivances of an art. 
ful Libertine. 


Lately 


(i) 
. Lately publiſhed, 


The following NEW B OOKS for 
4; , , TT HTS 


1. The ROYAL ALPHABET, or Child's 


FigsT PRESENT ; being a new Picture Book, adapted to 


the Twenty-four Letters; and now publiſhed for the Uſe 
of Little Boys and: Girls, by THoMas TEACHWELL, 
Eſq; Private Tutor to the. Royal Family ; who has orna- 
mented it with Twenty-ſix beautiful Pictures, and ordered 
it to be given to all good Children, on their paying Ons 
PENNY only for the Binding. | REL Cr 


2. The POETICAL PLAY-THING, or 
a NEW Toy for the Gentry of LILLIr ur. Written by 
Maſter Tommy Tag-Rhyme, the Poet-Laureat of that King- 
dom, and now tranſlated from a Copy brought over in the 
Young Adventurer, Capt. David Speedwell. Price 


ONE PENNY, adorned with Twenty-ſix beautiful Pictures. 


3. Entertaining FABLES for the Amuſement 
of all good Boys and Girls. Price ONE PENNY bound 
and gilt, and embelliſhed with many fine Cuts. 


4. The LITTLE CONJUROR, or New 
Way of Fortune-Telling; containing an eaſy method of 
diſcovering Future. Events, adapted to the Capacities of 
Children. To which are prefixed, the Life and Adven- 
tures of the Author, who from a Miller's Son, became 
Profeſſor of Magic to the King. And at the End is given, 
a curious Tale of Three little Fiſnes, and the entertaining 
Hiſtory of Fanny Meadoxus, the Farmer's Daughter. 
Price Twwoperce, bound and gilt, and beautifully adorned 
with Cuts. 1 


5. A COMPANION for the NURSERY; 
containing a Number of pretty Things, te pleaſe the 
Nurſes and Children too; as you will ſee by the Table of 
Contents, Price Twwopence, elegantly bound and gilt. 
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6. A New and*E ant PACK « 0 SPELLING . 
* 


-CARDS, for the Uſe © young Gentlemen and Ladies; 
_ eomtaining Twenty- four Cards, adapted to the Letters of 
dhe Alphabet, with a beautiful Picture on each, and ſuitable 


Verſes; calculated to teach Children to read with Pro- 
3 Fit and formin I „ e Amuſement, at the ſame 
il t 


ime that they in rinciples of Virtue and Morality 
into the Mind.—Compiled- by THOMAas TEACHWELL, 
Ely: Private Tutor to. the 2 F 88 Price Moe 
+ "oi the Pack. pe RO Med” 1 b 
1c) 5 
N. B. Many aber Books = now in the Prefs and will 

be CIT in We. 3 ime. 18 
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